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THE WEEK. 


It was known in St. Petersburg by Thursday, 
October 13, that the attempt to turn the Japanese 
right flank by crossing the Tait-se-ho at Pen-si-hu had 
failed. The news was known in London on Friday, 
and on Saturday we were informed of the Russian 
stand on the River Sha-ho, to the north of the original 
positions. This rally began upon Thursday evening, 
and has been maintained for a week with varying for- 
tunes, neither side gaining any decisive advantage. The 
Russians have been quite unable to drivetheir opponents 
out of the key-position at Lin-chin-pou, though they 
have succeeded inan advanceupontheircentre which has 
been able to boast the capture first of eleven field and 
mountain guns (and a machine gun), and later of 
fourteen—but this success does not counterbalance a 
loss of over thirty guns abandoned by them to the 
Japanese in the course of the previous week. As we 
go to press the position still remains quite indeter- 
minate, neither side appearing as yet ready to advance. 
The Baltic fleet has sailed, and is pursuing experi- 
ments in coaling at sea in the Danish narrows. It can 
hardly accomplish its voyage within 100 days; we 
have therefore all November, December, and January 
to await its arrival, and cannot expect an action before 
February—a year from the outbreak of {the war. 





In the middle of the week a report was circulated 
by Reuter’s agency to the effect that the Treaty with 
Thibet having failed of ratification, there would be a 
British occupation of the Chumbi Valley for seventy- 
five years, during which the‘‘ indemnity ” of seventy-five 
lakhs of rupees will be paid. The statement, wherever 
it originated, is only of value in proving the 
failure of this costly and foolish expedition, against 
which we have protested from the first. Happily this 
effort to make the evil worse by throwing good money 
after bad is not to be attempted, for on Thursday 
an official and explicit denial came from the India 
Office. Meanwhile, the fear we expressed some time 
ago that the return of the expedition was being dan- 
gerously delayed has unhappily been verified. On 
Monday the force was overtaken by a terrible snow- 
storm and blizzard. Luckily they got across the Tang 
Pass with a loss of only two men. ‘‘ Had we been a 
day later the force,” telegraphs a correspondent, 
‘would have been snowbound at Tuna [instead of 
Chumbi| with limited supplies of fuel and provisions. 
One does not care to dwell on the situation which 
might have followed.” It is astonishing that Lord 
Kitchener—who, as the military chief, would naturally 
have controlled the Peace Mission—should have been 
guilty of such extraordinary lack of foresight in timing 
its retreat. Such incidents as these are no less dis- 
creditable to British strategy than was the original 
conception of the expedition to the common sense of 
the Indian and home Government. 


AN alarmist telegram from Reuter’s correspondent 
in Constantinople states that the tension between Turkey 
and Bulgaria is acute, and even declares that Bulgaria 
is about to break off diplomatic relations and recall her 
Agent. This is doubtless no more than a move in the 
game. The threat, as it has often done before, will 
probably achieve its purpose, and we shall hear of 





paper concessions and an outward reconciliation. Turkey 
would not risk a winter campaign. But beneath 
these shifting intrigues it is evident that the situation 
is quite unchanged. The Turco-Bulgarian convention 
was worth rather less than the Macedonian reforms, 
and the fatal antagonism of Turk and Slav remains 
as it was. There is no real improvement even in 
Macedonia, and in Adrianople, which the Powers have 
agreed to ignore, the situation is desperate. Only a 
fraction of last summer’s refugees have returned, and 
they are in the direst misery. The Turks have 
occupied the lands of the others, and Abdul 
Hamid’s policy is manifestly to diminish the 
Bulgarian population. He dare not massacre on 
a large scale. English charity saved the victims 
of his devastations from famine. There now remains 
to him only one last resource—to make the return of 
the refugees impossible. Obviously he is in a highly 
truculent mood, for he still resists the unanimous deci- 
sion of the Powers to increase the numbers of their 
gendarmerie officers. The moment seems opportune 
for some serious pressure to secure at last adequate 
reforms. Turkish obstruction has supplied a pretext. 
There is good reason to believe that Russia, whose 
embarrassments have made her suspicious of Austria, 
would act with the Liberal Powers. 





A GREAT Free Trade demonstration of the most 
enthusiastic character was held in Carnarvon on Tues- 
day. Mr. Winston Churchill gave huge delight by 
describing Mr. George as “the best fighting general in 
the Liberal Army,” and proceeded to sketch a general 
scheme of united action for Liberals including, of 
course, education and temperance reform, and also 
a project of national self-government for Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. Mr. Lloyd-George, in 
moving a_ resolution of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform, expressed the view that self-government 
must be secured for all the nationalities of the kingdom. 
Wales had for generations been asking for legislation 
in connection with temperance, disestablishment, 
education, and land, and she had got little more than 
the Welsh Coercion Bill. A magnificent meeting was 
happily concluded by Mr. Churchill’s prediction that 
the Liberal Party after twenty years of paralysis is 
about to be reconstructed in all the strength and 
majesty that pertained to it in Gladstonian days. 

On Wednesday the political campaign was 
vigorously renewed in all parts of the country. Sir 
Edward Grey, at Selby, made very good play with the 
rival claims of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hugh Cecil 
to the possession of Mr. Balfour’s fiscal conscience. 
Lord Stanley, at Bolton, swore to the following articles 
of faith. He follows Mr. Balfour; he won’t commit 
himself to a food tax, but favours colonial preference ; 
he is, and always will be, a Free Trader! Mr. Winston 
Churchill made a really brilliant oration at Llandudno,his 
powerful argument being that national extravagance is 
the direct cause of the distress and want of employ- 
ment. ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain says the cause of the de- 
pression is not his extravagance ; it is the competition 
of the wicked foreigner.” But the wicked foreigner 
was just as wicked and competitive before the Boer 
War, when Consols were at 113 and the country was 
full of employment and prosperity. Mr. Churchill 
made a tremendous attack upon the hopeless inefficiency 
and extravagance of the army administration. He 
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ended with a_ fine plea for justice and liberty 
as more trustworthy weapons of defence than 
armaments. ‘We have doubled our  arma- 
ments. Have we doubled our security?” Mr. 
Lloyd-George on the same night held another enthu- 
siastic meeting against the education policy of the 
Government. At Clacton, Lord Carrington gave his 
experiences as an agricultural landlord. Sir Howard 
Vincent at Sheffield claimed Mr. Balfour as a Protec- 
tionist, and Sir J. Dickson-Poynder promised his con- 
stituents that he would stand against a Fiscal Reformer 
as an Independent Free Trader. He promised to 
support education reform, taxation of ground values, 
and strong measures of retrenchment in the army 
and other branches of expenditure. 


In the early summer of last year Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Protectionist agitation led to the establishment of the 
Free Trade Union. For more than a year that excel- 
lent organisation, directed with great skill by a strong 
committee and an exceptionally able secretary, Mr. L. 
T. Hobhouse, has strenuously combated Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s attacks at every point and by every possible 
means. The funds generously provided, for what 
appeared to be a temporary emergency, are nearly 
exhausted, and a second appeal is now made by the 
Union to subscribers and to those who have not 
yet subscribed. We are confident that this appeal 
will not be made in vain. It is of the utmost 
importance in view of the coming General Election 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s powerful organisation, 
which can draw upon so many secret sources for its 
work in the constituencies, should not be allowed to 
spread its fallacies with impunity. Those who cannot 
give personal service should subscribe liberally to 
support the expenses of educating the nation. The 
Cobden Club is doing admirable work of a more 
general character. But it is essential that its efforts 
should continue to be seconded and supplemented by 
the Free Trade Union, until the immediate crisis has 
been triumphantly surmounted. And let us all beware 
of over-confidence until the victory is won. The 
system that guarantees cheapness and plenty to our 
teeming population has never since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 had to deal with so well organised, 
so wealthy, and so insidious a foe. 


Sik FREDERICK PoLLock has sent to the Zimesa 
rather mysterious document about a wonderful cor- 
respondence between anonymous personages. Sir 
Frederick has constituted himself secretary, and 
appends a sort of précis of the results which he has 
squeezed out of the confabulations and letters. The 
results are rather negative; but as Sir Frederick 
vouches for the respectability of his dramatis persone 
and swears that they are above suspicion and 
party we will tell our readers of the great secrets 
that he has been allowed to disclose —in case 
they have not toiled through the columns of the 
Times. In the first place we learn that Imperial 
Federation is now out of the question. In the second 
place they are prepared, if a popular agitation should 
arise, to get over all technica! and legal difficulties in 
the way of a grand High Court of Appeal for the 
British Empire ; but they do not mention, much less 
solve the geographical difficulty—where it should sit. 
Thirdly, they have a vague plan for letting colonial 
Premiers into Cabinet Councils and for creating a sort 
of Imperial Committee of the Privy Council whose 
functions in some mysterious way would not overlap 
those of the new Defence Committee. Altogether, the 
moral which Liberals will draw probably is that the 
energies of the next Government had better be concen- 
trated on reforms at home, which are not only more 
important and pressing, but far more likely to benefit 
the Empire than attempts to meddle with the delicate 


and largely imaginary problems of Great Britain’s 
relationship to her colonies and dependencies. 





Tue conference between the delegates of the Free 
Church and the United Free Church was resumed on 
Friday in last week, and an hour’s ineffectual discussion 
ended in the breaking off of negotiations. This unfor- 
tunate result was pretty generally expected after the 
refusal of the Free Church to authorise its representa- 
tives to consider suggestions for a general agreement. 
The two parties were clearly quite unable to come to 
an accommodation for a temporary and provisional 
settlement. The Free Church asked for the transfer 
of New College, Edinburgh, while the United Free 
Church proposed that it should be used jointly by 
both Churches. With the failure of these negotiations 
disappears the last hope of a voluntary settlement. 
Indeed, proceedings of a different kind began 
on Tuesday, when the Free Church (the ‘‘ Wee 
Kirk”) asked the Court of Session to make the 
decree of the House of Lords operative. Judgment 
was reserved, but the judges, and Lord Young in 
particular, discovered many reasons why the judgment 
should not be applied. Such a case had never occurred 
before. Were hundreds of ministers to be put out of 
their churches and manses? Ought the judgment of 
Parliament to be anticipated? And so forth. It is the 
business of judges in such cases as practical men to see 
that the law is not allowed to turn society upside down. 
But it is a little humiliating for the Supreme Court of 
Appeal to find that its judgment is not going to be 
executed. Considerable excitement was caused on the 
same day by an interdict to prevent the Rev. Robert 
Rainy from entering the new college of which he is (or 
was) Principal. If the judgment of the House of 
Lords is carried out the college becomes the property 
of the ‘‘Wee Kirk.” Lord Pearson, however, 
ordered answers to the petition to be lodged within 
four days and refused an interim edict. Accordingly 
the new college was opened by Principal Rainy on 
Wednesday. 


Tue necessity for Parliamentary intervention has 
been emphasised by several leading Scotsmen 
during the last few days. As Mr. Asquith put 
it, Parliament will be asked to work out the 
equities of the House of Lords’ decision, and this 
request will come from all political’parties. Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, Mr. Haldane, the Lord Advocate, 
and Colonel Denny have all spoken in the same sense. 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, in an admirable speech at Galashiels 
on Monday, reviewed the history of this strange situa- 
tion, and pointed out that the Free Church, which is 
now to administer over 1,100 churches, was unable in 
pre-Union days to maintain its own twenty-six 
churches. He laid great stress on the loyalty of the 
United Free Churchmen to their ideal of ‘‘a 
self-governing, self-developing Church, the Christian 
mind open to the light.” He argued that no trust can 
be allowed to lapse into a state of non-administration, 
and recommended that a Parliamentary Commission 
should be set up as a Commission of Equity, The 
Commission he suggested might act cn Lord Davey’s 
plan and consider the wishes of the several congrega- 
tions, and in cases where there were minorities follow 
the policy of the Model Trust Deed and compensate all 
minorities that constituted a third of the congregation. 
His proposal for a Commission is supported by the 
Glasgow Herald. 





Durinc the past week there has been a lull in the 
controversy in Germany as to the regency of Lippe- 
Detmold, but the Imperial Chancellor's ‘‘ authentic in- 
terpretation ” of the Emperor’s telegram as not in- 
tended to ‘‘ place any obstacle whatsoever in the way 
of the discharge of the duties of Regent” has not suc- 
ceeded in quieting the fears of the Particularists, whose 
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cause, as always, is ardently championed by the 
Catholic Centre party. It is argued that the 
Emperor’s refusal to allow the garrisons of the 
principality to take the oath constitutes a 
virtual breach of the provisions of the Imperial Con- 
stitution and of the Military Convention of 1873, which 
rule that the troops of the Federal States are to be 
subject to the authority of the Sovereigns. The bill 
introduced by the Government of Lippe to provide for 
the prolongation of Count Leopold’s regency, in the 
event of the death of the reigning Prince Alexander, 
has failed to command the necessary two-thirds majo- 
rityin the Diet ; but this result is not to be regarded as 
any withdrawal by the members of their right to regulate 
the succession. Attention in Germany has been diverted 
to the death of the King of Saxony, who succeeded his 
brother only two years ago. His brief reign will be 
chiefly identified with the scandal of the elopement of 
the Crown Princess and the monopoly of the represen- 
tation of the kingdom in the Reichstag by the Social 
Democrats. The late King has been credited with a 
desire to mitigate the unrepresentative character of the 
“reform” of the Saxon Landtag electoral system 
which was practised upon the electorate, but the forces 
of reaction were apparently too strong for him. His 
best claim to remembrance is undoubtedly his out- 
spoken Army order denouncing terrorist discipline. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes has contributed 
some interesting speculations upon the financial out- 
look of Japan. He gives reasons for thinking that if 
the war should last until the end of next year, that is 
close upon two years, it would cost about £117,000,000, 
i.e., a little more than half the sum which the Boer 
war, lasting two years and eight months, cost Great 
Britain. But what are called fost del//um expenses 
would bring up the total to £200,000,c00o—if Japan 
continues her military and naval armaments on the 
lavish scale adopted after her Chinese war. The 
writer does not notice the rather curious fact that, as 
the credit of Japan is less than half as good as British 
credit, and the proportion raised by loans (four-fifths so 
far) is about the same, the annual burden of interest 
on war debt will be rather heavier for Japan than for 
Great Britain, and, of course, far more burdensome 
in comparison with her resources. If Count Okuma’s 
recent forecast be correct a new loan of £15,000,000 
will have to be floated shortly in London and New 
York. And Japanese financiers will then find to their 
cost what a mistake they made in allowing their 
customs revenue to be mortgaged for the payment of 
the interest on the last Six per Cent. loan. 


As the day for the general elections approaches, 
writes our Rome correspondent, the situation clears 
with regard to the position of the Cabinet and the 
different parties. The remnant of the old Conservative 


Party will rally around Signor Sonnino, refusing the- 


invitation of a portion of the Government Press to join 
the Ministerialists in a fight, which, according to the 
latter, should unite all supporters of present institu- 
tions in Italy against the subversive and revolutionary 
elements. The Cabinet will have on its side all the 
Liberals and Democrats, and all but half-a-dozen of the 
Radicals. The great event of this electoral campaign 
is the split in the Extreme Left, which was united in 
obstructing the anti-Liberal efforts of General Pelloux ; 
it also directed the Liberal movement in the general 
elections of 1900 (when the Cabinet was beaten), and 
almost doubled its members on that occasion. Now 
the violence shown by the worst elements during the 
general strike, fostered by the revolutionist section of 
the Socialists, has obliged the Radicals to stand by the 
Cabinet and Liberal principles, and has constrained the 
Republicans to stand alone that they may not have to 


share such responsibilities. Even in the Socialist Party 
concord is far from existing, as the reformist section 
disapproves the alliance of their companions with the 
Anarchists and the scum of the mob. A section of the 
Catholic Party which desires to take part in the next 
political contest has urged its bishops to petition the 
Pope for permission to vote, if not for a clerical 
party, at least for those who represent a guarantee 
of order, peace, and respect for religion. No one 
knows what the final decision of Pius X. will be. 


IT is announced that Doctor Warre will resign the 
Head Mastership of Eton next June. He has held the 
post for twenty years, and has made a name for him- 
self as one of the great head masters of history ; not, 
like Arnold, because he made a great school out ofa 
small one, or for any new way of treating boys that he 
originated ; nor, like Thring, for any new principles of 
education that he introduced, but because he has 
impressed every boy who has had to do with him asa 
great man to be obeyed, trusted, and imitated. He 
has, perhaps, in the English way undervalued the 
intellect and shown too little curiosity about processes 
of education. To build up character has always been 
his chief aim, and to teach boys the principles of action. 
Yet he has made the Etonian work as he never 
worked before, and, though not eager for reform, 
has always insisted upon all reforms that have seemed 
necessary to him. Hundreds of boys now growing up 
to take part in the Government of their country have, 
unconsciously perhaps, learnt noble ideas from him and 
taken the stamp of his large and simple character. It 
has always been the rule that the head master of Eton 
shall be an Etonian. Now that there is no Etonian 
specially fitted to take Dr. Warre’s place, it is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the governing body to break 
through that tradition. If this is done the range of 
choice will be infinitely increased, and new ideas will 
be introduced into a society which, however flourishing, 
can hardly be the worse for them. 


Proressor GILbert Murray's version of the H7pfo- 
/ytus was performed once more, but unfortunately for a 
single representation only, on Tuesday at the Court 
Theatre. There were some changes inthe cast. The 
nurse was in much more capable hands and Miss Olive 
acted with more vigour and confidence. The chorus 
had been increased and the music was more definitely 
melodious and less obviously modelled on Irish lilting. 
What one gained in volume of sound and variety of 
melody, however, was lost in distinctness of enunciation. 
How it was possible for a Greek audience to grasp 
the elaborate verbal beauty of choruses which were 
sung by many voices still remains an unsolved problem. 
The delight of Mr. Murray’s choruses, the grace of 
their rhythm, the richness of their rhyme, and the rare 
felicity of their diction are still literary masterpieces 
which it does not seem possible to transfer to the 
stage. The play, despite its religious mechanism and 
all the distracting novelty of the experimental chorus- 
singing, certainly stirs a real emotion, but it is difficult 
to accustom oneself to the Greek convention of anti- 
climax. The messenger’s speech, cleverly delivered by 
Mr. Granville Barber, makes a crisis from which the 
sequel only detracts. oo 

Mr. C. W. Furst, who died last Monday at 
the age of only thirty-eight years, was a strongly 
individual artist, whose loss is the more melan- 
choly because he had barely passed the threshold of 
a career full of brilliant promise. Although for 
some time past he had been exhibiting important 
work at the Royal Academy and the New English 
Art Club, and his artistic triumph was already 
assured in the eyes of those who had followed 
his development from its beginning, it was not till 
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quite recently that his large canvases at Burlington 
House and his election (this year) to an Associateship 
arrested general attention. His name has been mainly 
identified with the revival of the “picturesque” 
portrait as Reynolds and Gainsborough knew and 
understood the term, and he might almost be said to 
have specialised in equestrian portraits, of which, 
perhaps, his ‘‘ Return from the Ride,”’ in the Academy 
of 1903, was the most notable success. These large 
groups were painted with a flowing brush and pos- 
sessed a sense of style and a decorative beauty quite 
apart from the interest of the subject's identity. He 
rightly held, and was strong enough to insist, that a 
portrait’s pictorial qualities should appeal not less to 
the spectator than its fidelity tolikeness. A big painter 
of big canvases, he strove for the highest ideal that 
his art could furnish. 





THE BATTLE OF THE SHA RIVER. 


Tue repulse of the Russian offensive which occupied 
the Wednesday and Thursday of last week has resulted 
in a situation of great interest and of singular simplicity. 
Its elements can be comprehended at a glance. 

A region mountainous on the east, a plain upon 
the west, and with a hilly belt whereby the first sinks 
into the second, is the field of operations. It is divided 
by a river (the Sha), whose course is almost equally 
distant from Mukden (the Russian base) on the north 
and Liao-yang (the Japanese 


written the Japanese still hold this position. It still 
threatens the whole Russian line, but the moving of 
Russian troops against it has so far held its offensive 
powers in check. 

Meanwhile, on Sunday, another action was being 
fought about five miles to the east, which, though 
it has been justly treated by the Press as a mere 
incident of the great battle, was not without its 
importance. 

We said above that to hold a position devond the 
Sha was for either army a matter of importance. The 
Japanese had conquered and thoroughly occupied Sheivo 
to the north of that river. The Russians had but a weak 
detachment on an isolated hill near the Sha-ho-pou to 
the south of it, called One Tree Hill, and even that was 
only a detachment left to protect the crossing of the 
river during the retreat. The Japanese easily mastered 
it, and on Sunday morning, what with their capture of 
Lin-chin-pou two days before and their driving of the 
Russian detachment from One Tree Hill, a general 
advance on their part seemed certain. 

Kuropatkin seized the importance of that “ bastion” 
to his line of defence. He concentrated consider- 
able forces upon it, he attacked it on the after- 
noon of Sunday, and in the evening, about sunset, 
his troops occupied the eminence in force after a 
desperate struggle in which the Japanese stood to the 
bayonet with heroic courage and left something like a 
third of their force on the field. In this recapture 
eleven guns were left in the hands of the Russians, a 
number subsequently increased to thirteen by the dis- 

covery on the part of the 
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sition on the further side of 
the stream from that upon 
which one has one’s main 
body. The Russians, for instance, who have rallied on 
its northern, or Mukden, bank cannot advance against 
their enemy unless they hold a position to the sou¢h of 
the stream, nor the Japanese against theirs unless they 
hold one to the north of it. 

It so happens that at the close of the fighting on 
Thursday week (October 13) this object was obtained by 
Marshal Oyama. A village of the name of Lin-chin-pou 
to the north of a sharp bend in the Sha was occupied by 
Oku’s forces, who drove the Russians out and, inci- 
dentally, captured from twenty-five to thirty guns. At 
that moment it seemed as though a great Japanese 
success was inevitable. The line of the Sha was 
forced, it was forced on the flank of the Russian posi- 
tion, and the Japanese were pouring in troops all 
Friday to reinforce the advantage so gained, to turn 
the Russian flank, and to attack, from round their 
flank, the railway and road upon which the Russians 
depend for their supplies. 

Had no change in the situation occurred within 
the next forty-eight hours a general Russian retreat 
upon Mukden was inevitable. Indeed, that retreat 
might very well have ended in a disaster, for, as we 
have just remarked, the communications were in 
danger. Kuropatkin had, however, reserved a very 
considerable proportion of his force. This was 
despatched to support his right, and several desperate 
attempts were made to retake Lin-chin-pou. They all 
failed, and at the moment at which these lines are 


{ ae tening their right flank. Of 
the two forces the Japanese 
had slightly the advantage, 
but neither could be certain of success in a general 
movement. To this deadlock r.ther than to ‘ ex- 
haustion ” we owe the lull of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day last. 

It has been somewhat rashly taken for granted 
that this lull preceded a Russian retreat on Mukden. 
There is no adequate reason for such a move unless 
Lin-chin-pou cannot be recaptured. The line of battle 
is not too far from Mukden to be maintained, and the 
Russians (like their opponents) hope that the lack of 
reserves in ammunition and men may force the enemy 
to retire. It is more probable that the Russian rally 
will be followed by a new, and perhaps an unsuccess- 
ful, return to the offensive than by a retirement. But 
every speculation of this sort partakes of the nature of 
prophecy and is therefore futile. Our only object 
has been to describe as clea:ly as may be the 
situation on the Sha-ho at the time these lines go to 
press. 

We need hardly say that all messages other than 
despatches from the Generals in command upon either 
side are so much waste paper. The ‘‘ 122” Russian 
guns captured, the ‘‘12,000” Japanese prisoners, 
and the rest are pure moonshine; and, indeed, that 
newspaper would be performing a public service which 
should print nothing but official messages, or such tele- 
grams from trustworthy, sober, and competent corre- 
spondents as have appeared (for example) in the 
Standard. 
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THE DUTY OF MEDIATION. 


HETHER we consider the numbers engaged, 
the length of the fight, the area of battle, the 
numbers of the slain, or the endurance, valour, 
and final exhaustion of the contending armies, the 
second battle of Liao-yang seems to have achieved a 
terrible pre-eminence in the records of military history. 
The question arises whether an opportunity has not 
come for civilised Powers to step in and stop the 
carnage. It is too readily assumed that the Russian 
Government will have nothing to do with mediation 
of any sort, however or by whomsoever it may be 
offered. It is even said that Russia would regard any 
such attempts as unfriendly. That this last proposition 
is absurd we shall seein a moment. But first let us 
ask, is it at all certain that after two such gigantic 
and inconclusive battles either Russia or Japan would 
be averse from being separated by some friendly and 
powerful hand? At least each nation has learnt to 
respect the valour of the other. We have conclusive 
testimony from many independent sources that this war 
is utterly unpopular with Russians. It is a colonial 
war, and that alone is enough to discredit it in 
the eyes of a conscript army. What, is the almost 
universal question, have we to do with Manchuria? 
We are ready to fight and lay down our 
lives in a vital quarrel, but what interest have we 
Russians in Liao-yang or Mukden? And even the 
Japanese, though they have always smarted at the loss 
of Port Arthur and the occupation of the Liao-Tung 
peninsula, and though they are very uneasy at the 
prospects of a Russian tariff injuring their trade with 
Korea and Manchuria, are nevertheless far from 
enthusiastic about the war. What enthusiasm there 
was has quite cooled down. The first bloody and in- 
decisive victory of Liao-yang, greeted with such up- 
roarious and indecent joy by the 7imes and Daily 
Telegraph, was received with something like consterna- 
tion by the public and Press of Japan. A Reuter 
message, which appeared in Monday’s papers, after the 
news of their early and apparently conclusive success 
in the second great battle of the war, is further evidence 
of the state of feeling now prevailing in Tokio: 

“Even the Japanese, to whom a great victory is of para- 
mount importance, seem shocked by the slaughter of their 
enemies. No shouts of triumph are raised in the streets 
and few flags are flying. A procession in honour of the 
victory may be seen later on, but many expressions against 
the holding of any demonstration were heard to-day.” 

It may be said, of course, that public opinion goes for 
nothing in Russia, that the military party must have 
its revenge, that the Government dare not allow a stop 
to be put to the carnage. Yet there are indications that 
the party headed by M. de Witte, which objected to the 
occupation of Manchuria and disapproved of war-making 
diplomacy is gaining ground in St. Petersburg. 
However that may bs, it does not affect the right 
or duty of neutral Powers to attempt to interpose as 
soon as a lull occurs in this desperate and sanguinary 
conflict. It cannot be forgotten that mediation was a 
duty solemnly imposed upon neutral Powers by the 
first eight articles of the First Convention signed by 
all the Powers (including, of course, Russia and Japan) 
at The Hague in 1899. Nor isit immaterial that these 
very articles were projected and drafted by the Russian 
delegates. It is sometimes supposed that mediation is 


only to be attempted as a means of preventing war, 
but this is altogether erroneous. On the contrary, as 
the famous Russian jurisconsult M. de Martens pointed 
out in a memorandum on mediation which he sub- 
mitted on behalf of his Government to the Hague Con- 
gress, many wars, especially in recent times, have 
been ended, as the Greco-Turkish war was ended, by the 
interposition of neutrals. But let us quote the exact 
language of the Hague Convention. Article III. of the 
First Convention runs as follows : 

‘*Theright to offer good offices or mediation belongs 
to Powers who are strangers to the dispute even during 
the course of hostilities. The exercise of this right shall 
never be regarded by one or the other of the parties to 
the contest as an unfriendly act.” 

Further, mediation is not a mere right, it is a duty ; 
for by Article VIII., ‘‘in case of a definite rupture of 
pacific relations these [ze., the signatory] Powers 
remain charged with the joint duty of taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to restore peace.” And 
if the sacred duty of making every effort to 
adjust this quarrel is shared by all neutral Govern- 
ments it seems to us that it is the especial duty and 
interest of the allies of either combatant to put forth 
their utmost efforts to stop this insensate effusion of 
blood and treasure. The difficulty is indeed great, but 
the reward and glory of success are greater still. 

** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 

At the beginning of this month Mr. Courtney gave 
a remarkable address in Edinburgh on the subject of 
‘*Non-Intervention.” While strongly maintaining the 
wisdom of that policy as a rule of statecraft, he recog- 
nised that in some cases intervention is not only 
desirable but is a positive duty. The moment at which 
Mr. Courtney spoke was not propitious; but he 
looked forward to a time when Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the United States ‘‘ might express such 
an opinion as would lead the combatants to acquiesce 
in some settlement.” The neutral Powers, he added, 
should be preparing for such an opportunity. We 
should like to feel that Lord Lansdowne is alive to his 
duty, and is ready to seize, if he has not the skill 
to make, his opportunity. And assuredly the oppor- 
tunity of Great Britain and France, now so happily 
united by friendship, is not diminished by the circum- 
stance that Japan and Russia find the means of mutual 
destruction in loans raised by the friendly financiers of 
London and Paris. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
Tue DeEseRTED CoUNTRY : SMALL HOLDINGS. 


URING the last twenty years various attempts 
have been made by unregarded philanthropists 

and reformers to arrest the process which is empty- 
ing and silencing the life of the country. To these 
men the spectacle of the deserted village has been 
sad, ominous, and a menacing challenge to action. 
Perhaps their minds have gone back to those earlier 
centuries when England was pre-eminently a country 
of small farmers who owned the soil. Perhaps they 
looked with misgiving at the huddled towns and re- 
membered that dire prediction of Macaulay’s “The Huns 
and Vandals who will destroy the Christian States 
of Europe are being bred, not in the wilds of Asia, 
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but in the slums of our great cities.” Perhaps 
they thought how fragmentary and captive a thing was 
this democracy of ours under which we find our conso- 
lation for a vanishing peasantry in the random proleta- 
riates of the court and the alley. Perhaps they held it 
areproach that whereas in the rest of Western Europe 
no man is so much the standard type of citizen as the 
man who tills the soil, in England no man is further 
removed from all that active and responsible citizen- 
ship implies and bestows. Whatever their motives, 
whatever their inspirations, they have seen that what 
was happening was not some gracious and equable 
development of civilised life, not some melancholy and 
inevitable process of nature or destiny, but a calamity 
that can be, but is not being, averted. 

It is no part of this article to trace the growth 
of the economic absoiutism of the landlord, the exodus 
of the yeoman which had denuded the villages by the 
end of the Napoleonic wars of almost all but labourers 
and tenants at will, or our long neglect of the great 
task of reforming a land system which consolidated 
and guaranteed the social power of the territorial class 
at a disastrous cost to the nation. When in other 
countries restrictions and unjust privileges were dis- 
appearing, and the land was passing into the possession 
of the peasantry, aided by the economic movements 
of the time both in industry and in agriculture, 
in our country encroachments and a growing autocracy 
were dispersing the peasantry and pushing further 
the frontiers of the landlord’s power. We only 
refer to the familiar history of these events to 
show that what we have to recreate is not merely 
an industry but a community, to give to the 
country a common life, a common civilisation, the 
elements and the genius and the spirit of a society 
in which local affection, local pride, and love of 
the soil are strong and tenacious influences. It 
would not be enough to regenerate 
if by some miracle it could be 
creating a mechanical 
and distribution. 


agriculture, 
regenerated by 
perfection of cultivation 
What we have to regenerate is 
country life itself ; to substitute for the dead atmosphere 
which envelops a dependent population the stimu- 
lating influence of a vigorous autonomous society. 
When men talk of co-operation, education, better 
transport, and the rest of it, they forget too often that 
it is one thing to develop these opportunities in a 
society of men economically free, and quite another 
to develop them in a society which lives under 
the shadow of a dominant class. It would astonish 
a foreigner to find that co-operation—which plays 
so large a part in our industrial world, cheapen- 
ing food, encouraging thrift and_ self-reliance—has 
here no relation at all to agriculture. In France and 
Italy and Denmark it is to agriculture that it is chiefly 
applied. But in those countries the men who co- 
operate are not farmers on an uneasy tenure or 
labourers with the workhouse shutting in the horizon. 

This great truth has been grasped by the men 
who argue that if anything is to be done the labourer 
must have access to the soil. It is only thus that the 
community—not to speak of the industry—we want 
can be created. Some persons reply that small holdings 
will not succeed. We agree that it is not enough to say 
that they have succeeded in other countries, but on the 
evidence of Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Winfrey, Dr. Paton, 
and others, they have succeeded astonishingly well 


wherever they have been tried in England. It was 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s deliberate conclusion, after a very 
thorough and careful examination of the state ot 
agriculture, carried out over a tremendous area, that 
the one gleam of hope and promise was the success 
and the moral effects of small holdings ; and certainly 
the most doubtful must admit that the experiments 


carried out by Alderman Winfrey on Lord 
Carrington’s estates have answered beyond all 
expectation. Few persons realise what a large pro- 


portion numerically of the farmers Great Britain are 
small holders at present. The latest return of the 
Board of Agriculture shows that ten years ago rather 
more than half the holdings were in farms of twenty 
acres and under, while out of a total of 520,000 
holders 353,000 were holders of farms under fifty acres. 
But these 353,00 farmers only occupy five million out of 
thirty-two million acres. Nobody pretends that small 
holdings will become the universal type of farm in 
England, but it is quite clear that a kind of farm- 
ing which is now done for us in Denmark and else- 
where, and might quite easily be done here instead, 
is done best in small holdings. 

England, indeed, is very well suited for small 
culture. Her fertile soil and her large towns 
combine to create most favourable conditions. 
If transport is improved, co-operation developed, and 
the country comes to regard the development of these 
resources as its right and necessary policy, the, achieve- 
ments of a versatile population in Denmark ought to 
be repeated with tremendous success here. Small 
holdings should in fact be the central feature of a 
large policy of developing transport and distribution. 
It is significant to note in this relation the change that 
has come over European Socialism in its attitude to 
agriculture. This school, with all its bias to concen- 
tration, has tended more and more to modify its earlier 
prepossessions in regard to agriculture, and to take as 
its principle ‘‘ collectivise transport, exchange, and all 
subsidiary manufacture, but individualise culture.” 
Some persons say again that there is no demand for 
small holdings, but this is disproved by the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
especially by the reports of the Assistant Com- 
missioners for Wiltshire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Cumberland. And it must be 
remembered that as one object of small holdings is to 
offer some inducement to remain in the country to 
labourers who think they have to choose between emi- 
gration to the towns and a career as labourer which is 
a mere blind alley with the workhouse at the end, nobody 
can say how strong an inducement this prospect of 
independence is until its policy has been tried. Lord 
Carrington said of the Lincolnshire policy: ‘‘ A most 
important feature of the movement is the fact that many 
of the tenants are young men, who would certainly not 
have been content to have remained in the district on a 
mere wage of 12s. or 15s., but would assuredly have 
tried their fortune in our large towns.” Can anyone 
say how many young men there are in other counties 
who would choose the country if it meant independence ? 

But it is not merely as a promising scheme of agri- 
culture that small holdings are recommended. It is 
because the nation wants this particular type of popula- 
tion. A bad system, consistently pursued for genera- 
tions by the most powerful class in Europe, has 
gone far to annihilate the old desire of the 
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soil. That desire has to be revived and the sound 
elements of rural life have to be _ restored. It 
can be done by stable independent cultivators who 
work in co-operation, creating in time a common 
life and a self-governing village, and drawing from their 
occupation and their power over their surroundings 
the romance and poetry which have disappeared from 
the country without emerging in towns. It is not an 
e1sy matter, of course, to make country life the 
fascinating thing that Kropotkin described in his 
account of the market gardeners in France who actually 
make their own soil, but it can at any rate be made 
into something very different from the dull, arid, 
vacant thing it is in England. We are not con- 
cerned in this particular article with the question of 
housing, or farmer's tenure, or with the other questions 
that illustrate this sad and most significant truth, but 
one fact alone—in regard to small holdings—clinches 
this point. The writer of a special series of articles 
that appeared in the Dazly News last winter, full of 
instruction and insight, summed up what has been done 
under the Small Holdings Act in a very expressive 
way: ‘‘ The councils, of which six are English and one 
Scottish, have been engaged in acquiring and cutting 
up land for small holdings at the average rate of 
sixty-five acres a year, and creating owners or tenants 
at the rate of twenty-three a year.” This is the pace 
which the county councils set to social reform. The 
truth is that we have been making organs of opinion in 
the country for twenty years, while doing nothing to give 
opinion freedom or significance. For any policy that 
threatens the absolutism of the landlords, the agents 
on whom their policy depends, are the threatened class 
itself. This vicious circle holds us captive. The men 
who make up a democracy in the country have almost 
withered away under our land system. We have to 
create the population which will form a self-governing 
countryside, and our chief difficulty is that the power 
which at present governs the countryside is chiefly 
anxious to preserve its social supremacy. Small hold- 
ings, with co-operation and development of subsidiary 
industries in the home and the substitution of some 
kind of co-operative association for the power of the 
landlords as the centre of social village life, are the 
obvious remedies, but for the most part the larger 
farmers and landlords alike look askance at them. 

What, then, can be done ? 

First of all, town members and town candidates in 
common with the candidates for county divisions 
must recognise that this question concerns them, and 
that the aspirations of the labourer are largely dumb 
from fear or from a sense that they are futile ; and that 
it is the nation’s business to see that those aspirations 
are not permanently defeated. 

Secondly, the new President of the Board of Agri- 
culture must be a man of great energy and audacity. 
His office must be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant. He must aggrandise it as widely though not as 
unwisely as Mr. Chamberlain aggrandised the Colonial 
Office. He must go about the country stimulating 
interest in this question and creating a public opinion 
which will force the county councils to take action. 

Thirdly, the existing Small Holdings Act must be 
amended. The county councils must have powers of 
compulsory purchase for small holdings as they have 
already for allotments. Procedure must be simplified. 
The parish councils must have the right to petition the 


county councils, and above all the Central Department 
must act as a court of appeal and have the power to 
oblige county councils to act when an appeal is made by 
the parish council. In this connection we would strongly 
advocate the transference of the powers of the Local 
Government Board to the Board of Agriculture. We 
shall discuss later what can be done to encourage and 
help small holdings when they have been created, but 
we are now only concerned to point out that they never 
will be created unless the Central Department has 
greater powers and is ready to use them. 





THE COMING OF DISTRESS. 


HE Islington Conference has advanced action, in 
London at least, one step further ; and it now 
seems probable that the experiment of a labour colony, 
which last year was undertaken bya private committee 
with an income of some four thousand pounds, may 
now be essayed by a uniting of the unions and borough 
councils of all London. Here at present, however, in 
lack of any special legislation, the scheme stops. For 
any permanent establishment of national provision 
definite legislation is required. The demand for a 
special autumn session is not likely to be gratified, 
The spectacle of the British Legislature, wearied already 
with the struggles of the Licensing Bill, gathering from 
moors and country houses in order to consider the 
**condition-of-the-people problem ” is a spectacle which 
belongs less to the region of fact than of fantasy. 

But conceiving, through some unimaginable 
changes, that a Government found itself for a moment 
in power with an active concern for the welfare of the 
poorest, and an active interest in the future of an 
Imperial race, not so much on the boundaries of the 
world as in their own native land, what immediate 
steps could be taken to cope with the degenerating 
forces of the cities and the actual ravages of the fluctua- 
tions of trade ? 

Apart from large reorganisations and indirect 
inethods of mitigating the whole problem of poverty— 
the wider distribution of wealth, the improvement of 
homes, the bettering of conditions of labour—there are 
methods of immediate and direct attack which at least 
are worthy of a trial. The first problem is that of the 
tramp. Here all present machinery is the product of 
an old theory belonging to conditions of labour 
long since passed away. The theory of the essential 
vagrancy of mobile labour which first bound the serf to 
the soil and then mutilated or branded all guilty of the 
crime of restlessness, is now materialised in a ‘‘ casual 
ward ” organised in discouragement of the fluidity of 
employment. A pitiful sight is revealed—as by Mr. Ensor 
in this month’s /adependent Review — of the honest seeker 
after work being broken to pieces in the mill designed 
for the grinding of the tramp into the honest toiler. With 
the plank bed and poor food, the cheerless atmosphere, 
the work at stone-breaking and oakum-picking which 
injures and degrades, the man who sinks down to this 
lowest level finds himself enclosed in a vicious circle of 
degeneration from which he may never be freed. 

Meanwhile there is often work at one town while 
at the next is starvation, and every encouragement 
should be given to the free migration of labour from 
city to city. The lessons of Switzerland and some of 
the German States are here invaluable, with their 
‘*Refuge Colonies,” in which the decent workman is 
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todged and fed and given “‘ the help which strengthens 
instead of the alms which debase.” 

The second problem is the loafer and generally the 
unfit : often a 





: the man who, for some reason or other 
curable disease, sometimes an incurable—is unable to 
perform that minimum of work which society at pre- 
sent exacts from all but the wealthy of its members in 
return for the right to live. And for the draining of a 
class which is a continual menace to the classes above 
—which, as described last week, forms the backbone 
of unemployed processions and grabs first at the 
reckless doles of charity—the Labour Colony, with 


some penal restraint, is essential. Here also in 
Holland and Belgium and Denmark —the little 
nations, as in all advance of civilisation, leading 


the way—there is a variety of useful experience ; 
besides that most remarkable of all modern social experi- 
ments, the Salvation Army Colony at Hadleigh. These 
have demonstrated on the one hand that the actual 
economic loss of the Labour Colony need not be great ; 
on the other, that the ‘‘ unemployable” is not a class 
but a condition, with men always ascending and 
descending through its forlorn boundaries. For some, 
undoubtedly, the committal would be for a term of years. 
For all the work would be less penal than resto- 
rative. Along these lines it might still be considered 
desirable to leave the initiative and experiment to private 
philanthropic bodies, with the State as inspector ; 
although—just as in the case of elementary education 
after the experimental stage is over, the State might 
take over direct management and control. 

With this perpetual draining of the abyss the 
third class of the seasonal unemployed and the victims 
of trade depression become a manageable problem. 
For these not so much the Labour Colony is demanded 
as the Labour Reservoir ; and this not as the result of 
a few months’ fussy interest but as a permanent pro- 
vision of a social machinery. The erection and manage- 
ment of sucha labour reservoir is described in the 
report of the Mansion House Committee. The main 
features of the experiment of last year were that there 
was no attempt to deal with the permanent body of 
drifting and ineffectual labour, always on the verge 
of starvation; but effort was confined to the 
tiding over of a period of privation for men in 
decent work and with settled homes, There was 
in consequence no test of humiliation or servitude ; 
the men were fed well—too well the Committee 
now report—in the colonies at Osea and Hadleigh, and 
their wives and families were maintained in frugal 
comfort in London. The difficulties were those inherent 
in private experiment. There was no possibility of 
organising varied occupations to suit various needs. 
There was no chance of grappling with any but a small 
proportion of the applications received. And the whole 
thing closed with a snap when the charity of the public 
had been exhausted by the raising of four thousand 
pounds. So that the men were once again thrown out of 
work, and seem in many cases to have been unemployed 
from that day to this. A Labour Reservoir is designed 
not to alleviate misery in spasmodic gusts like the soup 
kitchens, which modify a week of starvation by two 
days of repletion; but as a device to prevent the 
actual deterioration of labour and bridge over the gulf 
of the depressed season. Unless this be done, and in 
each individual case the workman actually transferred, 
at the end to employment, the thing has failed. 





It is cheaper for society—waiving the question of 
humanity, whichis perhaps out of place in politics—thus 
deliberately to set itself to stop the ravages of apathy, 
charity, and despair, than to trust to the clumsiness of 
‘*natural adjustment.” Were it the case, indeed, that 
the out-of-work labourer laid himself down and died 
with his wife and children also, society would have no 
“economic” claim to interfere. The ‘‘ glut” of labour in 
the market would then find a ‘‘ natural” reduction. 
But the case to-day is quite otherwise. The 
man at first seeks work, hopeful at the beginning, 
desperate towards the end. Then comes in ‘ charity,” 
with its fragments of relief: and at the end the poor 
law. So day by day the machine falls out of gear, at 
first grinding awkwardly, then not grinding at all : and 
at length the whole charge is thrown upon the nation : 
with a man dead or maimed or breaking stones at 
continual loss in an infirmary or workhouse, whose cost 
is measured by the hundred thousand sterling. His chil- 
dren are raised in expensive barrack schools, to be labori- 
ously hoisted to the level from which they need never 
have fallen if a sane society had stepped in to preserve the 
labour value of the wage earner at the right time. 

Refuge Homes, Labour Colonies based upon re- 
straint, Labour Reservoirs based on freedom: these are 
the three essentials of any machinery of a national 
organisation—and the problem is national—adequate to 
the gravity of the problem of the residuum. They 
could be established by an Act of Parliament in one 
session, set to active work ina twelvemonth. They 
might cost half one ironclad, ofie-tenth of a little war. 
Therefore there is little probability of their creation, until 
such time as there returns to Government the lost 
capacity of rule, and politics pass again, perhaps by 
rough ways, from their present habitation of dreams and 
shadows into the region of reality. 





THE ARMENIAN BLUE-BOOK. 


HE White Paper on Armenia which was issued 
last week has received nothing like the attention 
it deserves from any section of the Press. A few 
hurried and often partisan summaries are all that have 
appeared, and even these passed unnoticed in the lead- 
ing columns of the newspapers. And yet the informa- 
tion is ample and interesting, and both the Consuls 
whose reports form the bulk of the book are competent 
observers who know their subject. Perhaps their 
style is too restrained to attract attention. But if we 
are treated to very little of the sickening detail which 
used to fill the Consular reports in the days of the great 
butcheries of 1894-6, we have, on the other hand, 
ample material for constructing a picture of the daily 
life of the Armenian people under Turkish rule. The 
subject of the recent massacres in the Sassoun country, 
however, deserves our first attention. 

The general facts emerge clearly enough. Some 
groups of outlawed and exiled Armenians who had 
taken refuge in Russian and Persian territory organised 
themselves into guerilla bands, which may have 
numbered about 400 men, invaded Turkish Armenia, 
and concentrated in the mountains of Sassoun during 
February and March. The Turks made their appear- 
ance a pretext for mobilising the Fourth Army Corps, 
and invaded Sassoun with about 12,000 regulars. The 
Kurds on this occasion seem to have remained neutral, 
and in some cases even gave some neighbourly aid to 
the Armenians. Like the Albanians, they are too often 
the scapegoats of the real official criminals. There was 
some fighting. Village after village was carried by 
assault and thirty-seven were burned—often by the 
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insurgents, more usually by the Turks. There was no 
massacring in the villages, and the majority of the 
peasants succeeded in hiding in the hills. But as Captain 
Tyrrell, a very fair witness, remarks ‘‘ for some days 
the soldiers were searching for them in the hills and 
killing every one they found” (p. 77). It is difficult 
to say with precision how considerable the slaughter 
was. Consul Heathcote is inclined to adopt 
the estimate of 4,o00 killed. Captain Tyrrell 
will commit himself to figures only as regards one 
valley containing five villages (Akchaser or Khian). 
Here, he tell us, goo persons were slaughtered. It 
is interesting to compare this with the detailed statistics 
published by Pr0-Armenia, In them the total of 
killed in this district is given as 1,469, and apparently 
this figure includes one large village, which Captain 
Tyrrell did not visit, where it said that 385 persons 
were killed. The inference seems to be that the 
Armenian figures are not much exaggerated. Now the 
total which they reach for the whole of the Sassoun 
region is 7,771 killed, of whom 4,962 were women and 
children. Even if we adopt Mr. Heathcote’s lower 
estimate, the catastrophe assumes sufficiently horrify- 
ing proportions. In the late Macedonian rising it is 
doubtful if more than 3,000 persons perished. The 
sympathies of Europe are extraordinarily capricious. 
A massacre passes unnoticed in Armenia which would 
have set going all the machinery of agitation, relief, 
and reform had it occurred in European Turkey. 

It is only in their relation to the sluggish con- 
science and spasmodic attention of Europe that 
massacres in Turkey possess a supreme importance. 
The Turks do not massacre unless they have first been 
provoked by a threat of rebellion. The peasants do 
not rebel unless their lot is already unendurable. It is 
the petty and diurnal tyranny of the village, the exac- 
tions of the tax-collectors, the oppressions of Mohamme- 
dan landlords, the marauding of the nomad tribes, the 
insecurity of the roads, and the general denial of justice 
which make their real misery. It is not until they feel 
that they have nothing more to lose that they rebel, 
not until their life has become cheap in their own eyes 
that they risk, or even court, a massacre. It is the 
merit of these official documents that they enable us to 
understand something of the normal misgovernment of 
Armenia which creates revolt. The earlier despatches 
deal with the autumn and winter, and we are able to 
realise in some degree the conditions which preceded 
the acts of desperation of the spring. No man was sure 
of his life and the peasants hardly dared to till their 
fields. ‘* Panics,” writes Mr. Heathcote, ‘‘ are fre- 
quent, and a combination of nervousness and fanaticism 
forms the ruling spirit.” ‘‘ Fear of massacre,” says 
Captain Tyrrell in almost identical language, ‘‘ may 
be said to be perennial among the Armenians here,” 
and as if to justify this fear he adds that the Turks 
give free expression to their ‘‘ feelings of dislike and 
suspicion.” Every isolated outrage has its penumbra 
of hideous possibilities. It may be the beginning of a 
general outbreak. It will certainly go unpunished. 
The least untoward incident suffices to spread panic 
and to arrest the daily occupations of the people—in 
the towns to close the bazaars, in the villages to cause 
the peasants to shun the isolation of their remoter 
fields. The harvests may in consequence be scanty 
and famine imminent, but none the less the tax-gatherer 
is always at his work, gleaning where the landlord and 
the marauder have already reaped. Thus we read in 
one of Captain Tyrrell’s early reports that the peasants 
are raising loans on the securities of their crops to pay 
their taxes. To obtain one Turkish pound they must 
pledge 18 chaps of wheat, although a pound will 
only buy 3} chaps in the market. The moneylender’s 
business is to estimate his risks. He knows what are 
the chances that his peasant creditor will be robbed 
or murdered and he fixes his interest accordingly at 
over 500 per cent. 


It is not difficult to understand the reasons for this 
appalling insecurity. The Turkish population is hostile, 
fanatical, and well armed. The authorities are in league 
with the population. There is little to choose between 
one official and another. A body of soldiers and gen- 
darmes fall upon an unoffending village and shoot down 
eleven unarmed peasants. Mr. Heathcote reflects that it 
would be useless to demand the dismissal of the guilty 
colonel of gendarmerie, since the officers who might 
succeed him enjoy an even worse reputation. Later we 
find Mr. Heathcote denouncing to the authorities a 
certain notorious ruffian as a_ well-known insti- 
gator of outrages. He decamps in a leisurely and 
comfortable manner, and after many attempts 
to have him arrested the Consul is forced 
to conclude that the Valiis determined ‘‘to connive 
at his escape”—which, after all, is not surprising, 
since the Vali himself is the man who organised the 
massacres of 1896 in Constantinople. The book closes 
on the same note. A battalion of angry soldiers who 
have lost some of their comrades in a fight elsewhere 
fall upon a wholly innocent village (Sikavi) and 
massacre thirty-two peasants, twelve of them women, 
in cold blood while their officers look on. The 
customary vague suggestion that someone should be 
punished is made by our representatives, and, as usual, 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor abandons the futile attempt 
when he realises that “the authorities are anxious to 
shield the malefactors.” A malevolent Government, a 
fanatical ruling race, an inert and helpless European 
control—that is one side of the picture. The other 
side is a subject people whose lives are poisoned by 
fear and injustice, driven to choose between the 
alternatives of patience under daily exploitation and 
untiring oppression, amid a monotonous misery in 
which occasional outrage is the only variant—or else 
feeble revolt and wholesale massacre with some bare 
chance of arousing the pity and the conscience of 
England. 

Our officials write of this state of things with 
some sympathy and understanding, but they write as 
detached spectators. Travellers from another planet, 
citizens of some remote and puny republic might com- 
ment in this strain. It is as though the Convention of 
Cyprus had never been signed. Sir Nicholas O’Conor 
is the representative of a great Empire which still 
retains the island which we seized as a pledge that 
Turkey would recognise our privileged position as 
protector of the Christians of Asia Minor. In Mace- 
donia we have a special historical responsibility, and 
there we share with other European Powers certain 
rights of reform and control defined by the Treaty of 
Berlin. But in Armenia our position is unique and 
our responsibility undivided. We have a right of 
remonstrance and interference which we share with no 
other nation. When we denounce the misgovernment 
of the Turks we condemn ourselves. When we lament 
the plight of the Armenians we advertise our own dis- 
honour. When Sir Nicholas O’Conor, using language 
which Lord Lansdowne explicitly approves, remarks to 
the Grand Vizier that the ‘‘ gross misgovernment ” of 
Asiatic Turkey continues ‘‘to render the life of every 
Armenian unendurable,” he is using a weapon that 
recoils, Such language justifies the Armenian revolt. 
It deprives the Turks of the moral right to suppress it. 
But it also overwhelms in a sweeping condemnation 
the criminal tolerances of English diplomacy. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS — PREFERENCE 
AND THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 
(From a Correspondent in Quebec.) 


HOUGH the Parliament of Canada had a full year 

of life before it, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has seen fit 

to ask Lord Minto to dissolve it, and on November 3 
the country will be appealed to, The Government has 
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chosen an opportune time for the elections. The 
Dominion, industrially, financially, and politically, was 
never in a better position than it is now. Eight years 
of Liberal rule has been productive of excellent results, 
and the general prosperity in all directions augurs a 
new lease of power for the Ministry. The Conserva- 
tives are especially weak in men. Should anything 
happen in the present crisis to Mr. Borden, 
the Leader of the Opposition, that party would be 
not only without a chief, but without the raw 
material to make a good one. In _ the province 
of Quebec, where hitherto the French Conservatives 
have always had a strong leader, no man of command- 
ing position exists. Sir George Cartin and Sir Hector 
Langerin have left no successor. In the English pro- 
vinces, with the single exception of Ontario, the 
Liberals will lose no ground. At the close of the polls 
in 1900 the result was as follows : 





Government. Opposition. 

Ontario ... ws ovo —_ a sa a 
Quebec ... as — ~~ 0 okes ies 7 
Nova Scotia ... a ~~. 5 
New Brunswick és 9 5 
Prince Edward Island 3 2 
Manitoba ‘ais oo 3 ° 4 
‘British Columbia 4 2 
The Territories 4 oO 
Yukon ... ; I oO 

Total ... ~ a - vy: 


The new House of Commons, like the old, will con- 
sist of 214 members, but the distribution among the 
members will be different. Under the Act of 1903, 
based on the Census of 1901, members will be returned 
as follows: 

Ontario, 86; Quebec, 65 ; Nova Scotia, 18; New 
Brunswick, 13; Manitoba, 10; the Territories, 10; 
British Columbia, 7; Prince Edward Island, 4; the 
Yukon, 1. 

Neither side has a great public question to place 
before the electors. The Government relies on its 
popularity, its administrative capacity, and its success 
in amassing surpluses. The Premier had two alterna- 
tives, either to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the 
people, or to call Parliament together and raise the 
tariff. He chose the former, and offers his record to 
the electors. That an immediate revision of the tariff 
is imminent no one can doubt, for the Finance Minister 
has said so in so many words. He takes the ground 
that as Canada raises her revenue mainly by Customs 
duties, it is necessary every seven or ten years to have 
a general revision of the tariff to adapt it to the chang- 
ing conditions of the country, after finding what articles 
need revision. On the question of British preference 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has spoken very clearly : 

“ We gave the British preference,” he declared, “ because 
we want British trade. Great Britain is our best 
market. It is there our products go — we do not 
sell 5 or 2 per cent. to other countries. This makes 
it our duty to develop our trade in that direction, and our 
exports are growing greatly. But to secure low freight rates 
on our products it is necessary that the ships carrying them 
should bring back cargoes of English goods—that is the 
vindication of our Preference policy.” 

At the recent banquet in Montreal of that powerful 
institution, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was present and proposed the 
toast of Canada and the Empire. The association is 
non-political in character, but it favours high Protection, 
and very many of the members are supporters of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. An effort was made 
to draw out the Premier on the subject. His remarks 
were adroit, and coming as they did on the eve of the 
elections, may be considered as diplomatic. He said: 

“ For my part I cannot see that a uniform tariff is desir- 
able for the British Empire. Differences in civilisation and 
climate make it impossible that you can have the same tariff 
for Canada as India, the same for India as Australia, and 
the same for Australia as South Africa. But what is pos- 
sible, I believe, is that we can have between the mother- 
land and the colonies treaties of commerce, if I may so speak 


—and the expression is not too strong or extravagant— 
whereby we can sit down and by mutual concessions, by 
giving and granting to one side and the other, develop the 
trade between Great Britain andthe colonies, to the mutual 
advantage of all.” 

The task, he admitted, was not without its diffi- 
culties. The views of Great Britain were not always 
those of Canada. We cannot have the same tariff for 
Canada and Great Britain. As the Canadian Conser- 
vatives have not made up their minds on the question 
it is not likely that the preferential views of Mr. Cham- 
berlain will be used in the coming campaign. Some 
difficulty might arise in satisfying the respective diver- 
gent claims of the several provinces to have their 
special respective products benefited by a preferential 
tariff in Britain. Hence the apathy of our people on 
both sides of politics to the scheme as it stands at 
present. 

The main issue before the electors is the proposed 
Transcontinental railway, which was discussed tho- 
roughly in the two last Sessions of Parliament. The 
Opposition favours strongly State ownershipof railways, 
taking the position that the new road should be built as 
an extension of the Intercolonial Railway to the Pacific, 
owned and operated by the Government. The Premier, 
while admitting that a part of this road should be built 
by the Government, is opposed to its operation by the 
Government. Experience has shown that a railway 
administered by the Government is neither satisfactory 
nor able to make proper returns. The Intercolonial 
Railway has been administered by both parties, and it 
has not paid interest or even running expenses. Three 
years out of five $107 has been spent to get back $1oo. 
And this in the face of the fact that the Intercolonial 
has very little competition. But in the case of the 
Trancontinental competing with the C.N.R., the 
C.P.R., and other roads, the Conservative policy 
would either result in the Government road ruining the 
other companies or the other companies ruining the 
Government road. 

Of course, the cost of construction of the Trans- 
continental is a serious item for the people of Canada 
to consider. The agreement is that the Grand Trunk 
Railway undertakes to build a road at its own cost 
from Winnipeg to the Pacific, the Dominion under- 
taking to construct it from Moncton—that is, from the 
Atlantic Ocean—to Winnipeg. Just so soon as the 
Government has fulfilled its obligations, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific will immediately lease it and pay 3 
per cent. of the amount spent. From Moncton 
to Winnipeg the distance is 1,875 miles. The 
Government places the cost at $31,000 _ per 
mile. The Opposition declare that it cannot be 
built for less than $35,000 a mile. At those figures the 
cost will be $59,600,0co. This sum can be borrowed 
at 3 per cent., the same rate which the lease to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific will yield. From Winnipeg to the 
Rocky Mountains the distance is in the neighbourhood 
of 1,000 miles. This part of the road will be built by 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government endorsing 
their bonds at $10,000 a mile. It is just possible, how- 
ever, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself admits, that the 
sum endorsed may reach $13,000. The Government 
promises the Grand Trunk people the lease of the 
eastern section of the road for seven years, without 
charging any interest at all, and to lose the 
interest on the western section for seven 
years. On this basis the new line will only cost 
the country $13,000,c0o—a sum smaller than the 
surplus of 1903. The Finance Minister adds, ‘‘ We 
will therefore be able to finance with the surplus of one 
year so vast an enterprise as this.” This is the state- 
ment which the Government places before the electors, 
as regards its railway policy. The leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in his manifesto, asks ‘‘ whether Canada shall 
have a Government-owned railway or a railway-owned 
Government.” The Dundonald incident is not likely 
to have much bearing on the elections. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS—NEW STYLE. 
HE EARL OF PUTNEY presided at the tenth 
general meeting of the Imperial New Guinea 
Potato and Guano Company at Cannon-street Hotel, at 
noon yesterday. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said: When we met in this room last year, I felt justified 
in expressing to you a hopeful view of our prospects. I 
am still hopeful, though unforeseen obstacles have arisen 
to retard our progress. The potato crop for 1904, though 
spoiled by disease, has been abundant, and our agent, 
writing as late as September, informs us that he is still 
hopeful of finding a rich deposit of guano in the unde- 
veloped portion of our estate. Meanwhile, we have 
opened up to the influences of the Gospel and Civilisa- 
tion a vast tract of potentially fertile country, in three 
million shares of £1 each, fully-paid up, which are largely 
held by our own kith and kin in the Island Kingdom, or 
in the dominions beyond the sea. We have added to the 
resources of the Empire 97,000 square miles of guani- 
ferous jungle and 50,000 tons of an artificial manure, 
which has been found unsuitable for the cultivation of the 
potato and which we are prepared to dispose of to the 
Government at a figure very slightly above cost price. We 
have brought the blessings of peace and justice to upwards 
of 20,000 natives who formerly were strangers to civilisa- 
tion and progress, and we have provided an almost inex- 
haustible outlet for the surplus population of our teeming 
cities. The chief hindrance to our success as a commer- 
cial undertaking has hitherto been the dearth of cheap 
labour. Our difficulty lies not so much in extracting 
strenuous work from the natives whom we 
have housed in our compounds as_ in __per- 
suading the natives to enter those compounds, 
and, so long as the existing laws and regulations concern- 
ing labour are in force, I, for one, do not see how that re- 
luctance is to be overcome. (A Voice: Why not alter 
the law?) Possibly a poll-tax of £10 per head would 
de something towards ensuring us the regular and plentiful 
supply of labour that we so sorely need, but, failing that, 
the only solution we can see for the difficulty is the im- 
portation of identured Asiatic labour. (Hear, hear.) 

In taking into consideration the financial position of 
the company it is only fair to remember that, though we 
have never yet succeeded in paying a dividend, the fluc- 
tuation of prices of the Stock Exchange has enabled many 
of our original shareholders to realise a handsome profit. 
I must confess that, until recent bye-elections—(groans)— 
had shaken my belief in the stability of the Empire, I 
had always believed with Joel Moss-Cohen and other 
pioneers of imperial expansion that, in the event of our 
undertaking proving a financial failure, the Government 
would not hesitate to take over our liabilities while leaving 
us the just fruition of our monopolies ; and I cannot, even 
yet, bring myself to believe that that expectation will be 
disappointed. (Hear, hear.) Lastiy, may I remind you 
that you have a duty to the 20,000 natives whose country 
you are exploiting? That duty is not fulfilled by giving 
them merely peace and justice, and leaving them alone. 
They are the products of generations of savage barbarism. 
They are not ready for the rules which are sufficient for 
ourselves, who are the products of centuries of civilisation. 
They are children to whom you stand in the relation of 
Jewish or Christian parents—(A Voice : Sehr gut)—and it 
is incumbent on you to guide and direct them in their 
choice of occupation and employment. You must allow 
no considerations of cheap and sickly sentiment to inter- 
fere with the exercise of this paternal authority. I would 
therefore urge you, as stewards of a creat trust, to use 
all your influence with the Colonial Office to secure for 
yourselves and your directors that effective power of 
guidance without which you cannot meet your obligations 
to your creditors or fulfil those higher duties which you 
owe to yourselves, to your company, to your creed, and 
to your Empire. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution for the adoption of the report was 
agreed to unanimously. G. F. B. 


MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 


HE puff collusive is not only an admirable advertise- 
ment, but also an interesting exemplification of 
one among our most cherished national characteristics. 
Slightly to change its classical instance, it might run as 
follows: “The new play, Te Wife Without a Smile, is 
one of the most unjustifiable performances we ever saw. 
As there are many descriptions in it too warmly coloured 
for female delicacy, the shameful avidity with which this 
drama is sought by all persons of fashion is a reproach 
on the taste of the times and a disgrace to the delicacy 
of the age.” Here, as Mr. Puff points out, the two 
strongest inducements are held forth; first, that nobody 
ought to see the play, and, secondly, that everybody does, 
or wishes to. Follows declamation to any desired extent 
on the corruption of the modern stage. The national 
tendency herein shadowed admits of a double reading ; for, 
not only have we a great love of things forbidden, but a 
great glory in virtuously thundering against them after- 
wards. Our passion is first to be amused and afterwards 
to be clamorously shocked at our own amusement. It is 
a question which pleasure be the more beloved. 

Hence comes the tide of righteous wrath that rages 
round Mr. Pinero’s little doll—and what nonsense it all 
is! This ridiculous puppet oscillates and hops in the air 
with less or greater vehemence, according as people are 
more or less energetically philandering on a sofa upstairs. 
To pretend that this is without further significance is to 
surpass the bland innocence of babes. Not even the 
almost pathetically child-like remarks of the censor can 
persuade us that the thing has no meaning. Had it none, 
not even its intense puerility could make it humorous. On 
the other hand, the desperate protestations with which it 
was hailed do little credit to the tender consciences that 
raised them. The dancing doll merely gives a more than 
usually naked hint at the erotic complications that underly 
all modern comedy. Its crime, if any, lies merely in its 
unusual candour. And in denouncing the doll, it is to 
be feared that we are not denouncing the actions it 
betrays, but rather the method of its betrayal. We are 
purists only in expression. 

Mr. Pinero’s plays have a way of provoking the 
thunders of the righteous. - Not one, of recent years, but 
has elicited grave reproofs—which have, of course, re- 
sulted in perpetually crowded houses. The amazing thing 
is that Mr. Pinero suffers thus, while Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones goes gaily free of all reproach. Can one set up 
for Mr. Jones’s plays Charles Lamb’s apology for Wycher- 
ley, and absolve them of guilt because of their light- 
hearted unreality? All that long tail of women—Lady 
Susan, Lady Rosamund, Lady Jessica, Lady Joyce, Lady 
Verona, Lady Anne—those creatures who live quite hap- 
pily on the edge of adultery, without even the strength to 
sin, whose one fear is discovery and divorce, who accept 
suspicion as their desert, thrive on trivial intrigue, and, 
escaping disgrace by a fluke, revert quite comfortably to the 
status quo without so much as a notion of self-reproach 
—all these heartless dolls go unscathed of Mrs. Grundy, 
though their situations are of the most scabrous and their 
atmosphere completely immoral in its boneless vicious- 
ness. ‘True, they rarely have the passion to go actually 
wrong. But they are invariably suspected of having done 
so, and never resent the suspicion. Much evidence is 
gone through by way of cross-examination, all the circum- 
stances are minutely canvassed, and a vast flood of lies 
poured forth trippingly. Then the curtain falls and 
these whitewashed doves go back to their games. Now, 
one reason for the pardon extended to such plays may 
be our universal conviction that the dirty little frivolous 
world therein pictured has no real existence anywhere. 
Every character is so amusing and so contemptible that 
we feel doubly unable to consider them as fellow-inhabi- 
tants in a world where dulness rules, where morality is 
sometimes thought of, and where even wome have occa- 
sional flashes of gentlemanly feeling. But another, and 
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even stronger, reason probably, is the lack of ocular 


detail. If dangerous things there be, they are veiled dis- 
creetly in words. ‘There is nothing to injure our sensitive 


eyes. Mr. Pinero, however, gives us things to look at 
—a lady with her hair down and in slippers, or a doll 
that hops on a string. This habit it is that rouses 
our virtuous wrath. We do not much object to hearing 
things: the moment that we see them we make a merit 
of blushing—we like discussing fig-leaves as much as we 
are piously horrified by their contemplation. . 
One resents the more all this inane clamour against 
a detail because it focuses popular attention on a 
triviality. This new play is contessedly little else now 
than the doll. We are witnessing a more than usually 
flagrant instance of Mr. Pinero’s method. So much fuss 
was made over the burnt Bible that Mrs. Ebbsmith sank 
into the shade; people talked more about Letty’s hair 
than they ever thought about her story, and what would 
have become of Z'he Benefit of the Doubt if Theophila 
Fraser had not drunk too much and thrown her cloak 
across the room ? This doll annoys one in the same way, 
indeed, and to a greater extent, but for a different reason. 
It concentrates excitement round an astonishingly poor 
production. The Wife Without a Smile is downright 
puerility. There is no character of the faintest interest 
or sympathy; there is no situation worthy the name; 
there is no central idea, comic or tragic. Of course, it is 
a literary production; it could be nothing else. But it 
seems as if Mr. Pinero were being tempted by his mastery 
of style into trying how perfectly dull and boring he can 
be without letting his audience perceive the fact. Nobody 
was ever permitted to know it, but Jris and Letty 
were both completely uninteresting. This last effort, how- 
ever, surely goes almost too far. Not even Mr. Pinero’s 
style can blind the audience to the fact that this new 
comedy’s disguise is so singularly complete as to persuade 
one that it is merely dull nonsense undisguised. Not the 
neatest phrasing can make a silly story palatable for two 
whole hours. And, even here, Mr. Pinero falls into 
danger in achieving his four de force. For his style is 
becoming too fine, too Latin, too elaborately perfect. As 
a result, there is hardly a sentence of any importance in 
the play that could not be spoken by any one of the 
actors indifferently. Character, proprieties, humours have 
gone by the wall, till everyone, wise or silly, talks in the 
same dry style of pompous and conscious elegance. In 
this play he gives the impression of caring only for his 
own personal utterance—a method suitable to essays, but 
hardly adequate for drama. Also, he seems throughout 
to be laughing in his sleeve at the public, saying, “ This 
is very feeble twaddle indeed, but if I wrap it all up in my 
own sub-acid phraseology, and put in a puppet on a string, 
I bet no one will ever find out how perfectly boring it is.” 
Moreover, he makes no attempt at keeping even the 
characters consistent. The unsmiling wife, for instance, 
who has worn a face of blank gloom through a whole two 
acts, develops eventually into a vulgar hoyden of a girl, 
who veers genially from husband to lover and back again 
in a manner to arouse the gravest concern for her “ female 
delicacy.” Now, this is the whole point of the play. But 
the extreme violence of the change is out of nature. Had 
she been the rantipole she appears at the end of Act II. 
we should certainly have seen a smile earlier in the play- 
if not at her husband’s exasperating jokes and toy ele- 
phants, certainly at some jest of her lover’s. If, on the 
other hand, she had been the elegiac creature who sits 
persistently silent through breakfast, she might reason- 
ably be expected not to look upon husband and lover as 
perpetually interchangeable. But such discussion of 
actors or characters is futile and irrelevant after all. For 
it is the doll that holds the acting honours and should 
come nightly before the curtain. The others, good as 
they may be, merely support and lead up to her, as her 
company supports and leads up to Sarah Bernhardt. The 
hoppings of that vivacious puppet, who can sufficiently 
commend ? Her talents, too, are perfectly suited to the 


play. She is able to do it complete justice. 
have been written for her—it probably was. 
REGINALD FARRER. 


It might 





OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS. 

COMMENDABLE feature of this autumn’s exhibition 

of the Royal Society of British Artists is the occu- 
pation of the small south-east gallery by comparatively 
small pictures. We think that the tendency here shown 
might be extended further without serious intringement 
of those individual rights which this society, like others, 
guards so jealously. The small rooms are obviously 
unsuitable tor the display of large, broadly-treated can- 
vases, just as the fine ceytral gallery is best adapted to 
big work and not too much of it. However, it is easy 
to realise the obstacles in the way of a sudden radical 
change in arrangement, and on their account it is as well 
that the reform should be carried out by gradual stages, 
until its manifest advantages impress themselves firmly on 
the membership. A less praiseworthy idea is that which 
is responsible for the placing of Mr. J. Muirhead’s large 
canvas, “ The ‘Thames at Greenwich,” over the mantelpiece 
in the central room, where its broad handling cannot be 
appreciated except by retreating to the far side of the 
writing-table in front. Mr. Muirhead is a Scottish artist 
with most of the characteristics of the Glasgow school, 
and, whilst the position would be unfavourable to any 
large picture, it is particularly injurious to his big treat- 
ment and luminous grey tones. 

The place at the far end of the same room, which is 
usually allotted to the president’s work, is held by Mr. 
IF. F. Foottet’s “ The Hours: Oh, Joyous Day with Frag- 
rance of the Rose and Circling Hours.” This painter’s 
colour theories are well enough known, and the picture 
here is but another exposition of them and of the semi- 
mystic spirit that infuses all his work. So far as the 
achievement of mystic sentiment in “The Hours” is con- 
cerned, Mr. Foottet has certainly banished every sugges- 
tion of corporeal actuality, both from his symbolic figures 
and from the rose tree round which they circle. The work 
is that of a visionary—painting designed to please as much 
by the absence of definite form as by the presence of clear 
aerial colours, symmetrically disposed. The subject is 
one that lends itself to such treatment more readily, say, 
than a view of Hyde Park or Westminster Abbey, and it 
has certainly given Mr. Foottet good scope for the exer- 
cise of an original art. Mr. Foweraker’s large landscape, 
“Dawn: Malaga from the Campos ,Eliseos,” bears evi- 
dences of a more direct observation and a more opulent 
technique. It shows us the Spanish city in mid-distance, 
set in an aureole of light, a foreground slope, rocky and 
bare, save for the massive cold green pine trees to the 
right, a sky and distance of palpitating colours, the whole 
characterised by direct and vigorous brushwprk. Another 
landscape of note is Mr. Tom Robertson's “Venice.” 
Nowadays it requires a bold painter to paint this city and 
call it by its name, if he has a reputation to lose; the 
challenge to comparative criticism has so often met with 
disaster. But Mr. Robertson has enough individuality 
to make everything he paints a little different from other 
men’s work, and he may fairly be judged guiltless either 
of plagiarism or insipidity. He gives us Venice wrapped 
in an early twilight—a line of buildings fronted by a 
lagoon and backed by a decorative empurpled cloud 
mass; there is decided freshness in the poetic rendering, 
and his method, while far suaver than Mr. Foweraker’s, 
adapts itself easily to the theme. Mr. Haité’s “ Blue- 
bells,’ in the water-colour section, is a further good in- 
stance of direct and colourful landscape. Mr. P. Fletcher 
Watson again shows a distinguished talent in the detailed 
treatment of cathedral interiors. And Mr. J. D. Fergusson 
sends two heads which are clever—perhaps a trifle too 
clever. tao be quite sincere—in execution. 

Since the last exhibition of the Society of Oil-Painters 
a change has been made both in the title and the policy of 
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this body. It has changed its name to that of the Insti- 
tute of Oil-Painters, and it has decided to close its doors 
to outsiders, with the proviso that certain selected out- 
side artists may be invited to contribute work. ‘The latter 
provision is a compromise between the absolute exclusive- 
ness of the British Artists and the vast, if misdirected, 
hospitality to outsiders, accorded by the Royal Academy ; 
in other words, the system is identical with that of the 
New English Art Club, except that the invitations are on 
a greatly extended scale. ‘Lhe result will be altogether 
to the Institute's good. Pictures by artists of the stamp 
of Messrs. J. Lavery, ‘I. Austen Brown, Jaques E. Blanche, 
Rupert Bunny, C. H. Shannon, George Henry, and E. A. 
Hornel cannot but give tone to any exhibition ; this time 
the Institute has even secured an example of Mr. Charles 
Conder, though it must be admitted to be neither a very 
good nor a very characteristic one. However, the chief 
point is that the courtesy extended to kindred art societies 
is a step towards the better organisation of our native 
painting, which deserves to be encouraged. A judicious 
reciprocity could not but establish a more generous kind 
of rivalry between these bodies than at present 
exists, while an increased interest in individual exhibi- 
tions, such as good outside work arouses, would redound 
te the prosperity of all. Of course, this closing of doors 
renders the position of the unattached artist more difficult 
so far as exhibiting is concerned. Yet it is a fact, if a 
cruel one, that a little more elimination of these would 
be salutary. Besides, the Academy remains, after all, 
a happy hunting ground for the worst as well as the best 
of them. 

Portraiture constitutes no unimportant part of the 
present show. A half-length of Lord Torphichen by Mr. 
Robert Brough is among the best. Crisply handled, it 
proves that the artist has a far surer control of his craft 
than when he was wont to arrest the eye by mere Sar- 
gentesque bravura; the canvas is strong in its restraint. 
Mr. George Henry’s “ The Brown Dress” is, perhaps, too 
obviously an essay in tonality to stand all the tests of a 
good portrait, just as Mr. Lavery’s “Lady in Black,’ on 
the opposite wall, misses some of the painter's usual grace 
in its striving after problems of paint; or as M. Blanche 
might be mistaken by some people for a satirist on insipid 
expression. Yet all of these do wonders for the ensemble 
of the large central gallery. Genre work is plentiful, as 
usual, and of fair general quality, even if there is nothing 
that stands pre-eminent. We miss the customary intellec- 
tual significance from Miss Brickdale’s “The Little 
Foot Page,” which accordingly resolves itself into the hard 
and tight rendering of a disguised maiden clipping her own 
hair in proximity to a woodland background—a picture of 
which the main attractions are the immaculate draughts- 
mariship and the texture of medizval clothes. There is 
more virility in Mr. Garrido’s dexterously-handled peasant 
types, and even in Mr. Breakspeare’s dainty cabinet pic- 
tures of a past century life, where the area of exquisiteness 
is properly curtailed. It is through his small pictures that 
Meissonier lives. Of Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s two canvases 
the more preferable is the “ Parisian Courtyard,” a com- 
paratively light scheme of greens and greys, yet effective 
in its contrasts and pleasantly reminiscent of an age and 
a place that knew not electric tramcars. His sombre 
brown “ The Castle Wind” is conventional for this uncon- 
ventional painter, and the object of projecting three 
isolated figures by placing each in a passage of bright sun- 
light is not quite clear. In landscape excellent work is 
shown by Messrs. J. Aumonier and Bertram Priestman, 
whilst a couple of vigorous open sea-pieces by Mr. Julius 
Olsson represent this branch of painting worthily. Much, 
too, might be said concerning Mr. G. C. Hindley’s land- 
scape, “ Windswept.” Twilight, a sky with heavy, scurry- 
ing clouds, a belt of staunch pines, in mid-distance a strip 
of water silvered by the ebbing light—it is Nature in 
melancholy mood, such as Weissenbruch loved to paint, 
Nature recorded in a key of awesome yet not untender 
melody. A good exhibition, on the whole, containing the 
promise of a better. F. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND PANAMA. 
To the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As time goes on it becomes more and more 
apparent that the Panama Revolution of November last 
was the outcome of a conspiracy directly inspired by the 
U.S. Government and with the connivance of President 
Roosevelt. In your admirable article a week ago on “ The 
Monroe Doctrine and President Roosevelt” you acquitted 
President Roosevelt of being a party to the disgraceful 
conspiracy. Since then, however, Senor J. Gabriel 
Duque, editor of the Panama Star and Herald, has 
explained to the world some of the inner details of this 
sordid business. Senor Duque has announced that he 
was Offered “the Presidency of the Panama Republic if 
he would lead the rebellion” (vide New York Nation, Sep- 
tember 29, 1904). The cvation then proceeds to quote 
from an interview with Senor Duque reported by the 
Tribune, which paper is a defender of the Administration. 
I give the words verbatim: “All the rebel generals, with 
the exception of President Amador, received from $4,000 
to $8,000 apiece for their work. The United States was 
cognizant of this, I believe. It has been said that I had 
made an agreement with Secretary Hay, but this is false, 
although we knew that the U.S. would not allow the 
Colombian troops to enter Panama once we had firmly 
seized the reins of government.’ (The italics are mine.) 
As the Nation justly points out, “So long as the revolu- 
tionists knew that the U.S. would prevent interference, an 
agreement with Secretary Hay was wholly superfluous.” 

Can it be possible that such a transaction, which 
looks like highway robbery in the twentieth century, is to 
g) unpunished and without protest? We are continually 
boasting that we rule the waves, and yet we allow a great 
maritime highway to be pilfered from under our noses 
without a word of protest, excepting from The S peaker— 
all honour to nu. Time was when a “Panama affair” 
would have created such a ferment that no Government 
could have lived and maintained a policy of inaction. 

What is the explanation of the inaction of the Tory 
so-called “Imperialist” Government ? Let us face the 
fact that this “Imperialism” is a policy of cowardice. 
Let us take four great events in politics during this “Im- 
perialist” Government’s tenure of power—the Man- 
churian Question, Tibet, the Panama Question, and the 
Boer War. It cannot be denied that our cowardly policy 
in permitting Russia to seize Chinese territory and occupy 
Port Arthur has been the direct cause of the awful and 
utterly useless waste of life in the Russo-Jap War. But 
our Imperialists will say, “Look at Tibet.” Well, it is 
a remarkable coincidence that we invaded Tibet, without 
rhyme or reason, when Russia was unable to take any 
active steps, and o#ly then. We took the first opportunity 
that came because we were afraid to do what we have 
done while Russia had her hands free. Now we come to 
the Transvaal. Does any sane man think that Great 
Britain would have wantonly attacked the Boer Republics 
if the Tory Imperialists had not anticipated a “walk over” 
and plenty of V.C.’s for our apron-string army ? Again 
I say that we attacked in a cowardly manner a small State ; 
and we have had to pay dearly for it, I am glad to say. 

Now we come to the Panama Question. Here, one 
would have thought, there was a splendid opportunity for 
Imperialism to redeem itself ; but no, our Howard Vincents, 
Chamberlains, and Gilbert Parkers lay very low, and rather 
congratulated the U.S. on a smart stroke of business. 
Their attitude on thé Panama Question shows how the 
Imperialists lack the necessary political acumen required 
to govern an empire. The Tory Government had a 


splendid opportunity, by making a firm stand against this 
political highway robbery, of justifying their Imperialist 
policy. In the meantime, we have lost all chance of ever 
obtaining any control over the Panama Canal. When this 
canal is built the U.S. will practically control, for trade 
and nayal purposes, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
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then where will our boasted naval supremacy be? If the 
British Government had acceded to the Colombian 
Government’s appeal to keep the ring clear we should 
have earned the gratitude of all right-thinking men, and 
at the same time served our own trade and naval interests. 
But we were afraid to protest. 

It is to be hoped that in the next Parliament some 
effort will be made to raise this Panama Question, so that 
the position can be threshed out, and that some effort 
should be made to remove this blot from the international 
escutcheon and to obtain justice for Colombia, which has 
been deprived of its most valuable asset. 

It may be said that the Americans are consanguineous 
tc us, and therefore it would be improper to provoke them. 
But, surely, if I saw a relation of mine committing high- 
way robbery, would the mere fact of that relationship 
justify me in not interfering? Clearly not.—Yours, etc., 

C. H. Norman. 

4N, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


[The best way to prevent the aggression of other 
Powers is to abstain from it ourselves. Obviously, to 
adapt Mr. Norman’s example, a person who is himself 
committing one highway robbery has no title to interfere 
with another, kinsman or no kinsman, who is committing 
a like offence—Ep. The Speaker.] 


THE IRISH REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—It is impossible to adequately discuss Irish 
affairs unless the great fact that a new Ireland has been 
created by the settlement of the land question is fully 
recognised; for this reason arguments derived from the 
past are, in most cases, inapplicable. Neither Unionists 
nor Nationalists are called upon to condemn their former 
policy, but those who are wise in their generation will 
recognise a new departure in Irish nationality and set 
themselves to the solution of national problems under the 
altered conditions. The failure to appreciate this fact 
vitiates such a statement as that made by Professor 
Butcher—that there are only two possible policies, the 
Unionist and the Nationalist. The real division is be- 
tween those whose political creed is a negation, and con- 
sists of “We won’t have Home Rule,” and those who hold 
that Dublin Castle should not be stereotyped for all time 
as an ideal form of government, but rather that a free 
people, living under democratic institutions, are entitled to 
look for progress in their national life. Practically all 
the latter are In sympathy with the purpose of the Irish 
Reform Association. It has come into being because its 
members have recognised the new order, and although it 
has put forward a definite programme, its existence in no 
wise depends upon this being accepted as the solution of 
the problems specified. Its platform is far wider, and is 
stated by Lord Dunraven with admirable perspicacity : 
“ Our aim is a simple one, viz.: to appeal to all moderate 
men for assistance in finding a remedy for certain specific 
evils which retard the progress of Ireland, to apply con- 
ciliatory methods to the elucidation of vexed questions, 
and, by combined effort, to develop the industries and re- 
sources of the country.” Surely, we are justified in be- 
lieving that the great majority of our countrymen will be 
found in support of such principles, and that when our 
brethren in Great Britain realise the change that has 
come over the spirit of Ireland they will unite in giving 
effect to our legitimate aspirations and be rewarded by 
having the heart of the Empire sound instead of cankered. 

We, indeed, rejoice at Mr. Balfour’s declaration that 
the Unionist Party is not for sale. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than that these national aspirations 
should be attained at the point of the bayonet ; we should 
have but little respect for any who thus yielded them; 
rather let all parties unite in strengthening the Empire 
we desire to maintain, by devising measures that may bring 
peace and contentment to its component parts.— 
Yours, etc. LinDsEy TaLsot-CrosBie. 
Ardfert Abbey, October 11, 1904. 








LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LEAN’S COLLECTANEA. 

HE full title of this truly amazing book must at 

once be given. Collections of Vincent Stuckey 

Lean of Proverbs (English and Foreign), Folk-lore and 

Superstitions, also Compilations towards Dictionaries 

of Proverbial Phrases and Words, old and disused. 

It is in five stately volumes, which have been produced 

by the well-known West-country publisher and printer, 

Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, in a style that can best and 

most fittingly be described “as all ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion.” 

To criticise these Collections would in a very real 
sense be that ‘‘ criticism of life” which Mr. Arnold would 
have had us believe is the true function of poetry, for 
they represent, and are, the life work of Vincent 
Stuckey Lean, late of the Middle Temple; a non- 
practising barrister, and a fine example of a 
‘* character,” who had as a life-long companion of 
whom he never tired and who never lost patience with 
him a Hossy Horse of a most excellent breed. 

The very short memoir in the first volume supplies 
the lover of men’s lives with the main biographical 
facts of Mr. Lean’s life, and there still must be many 
old Templars who remember him well. He was born 
ingClifton in 1820 and died in Clevedon in 1899, 
‘having just fallen short of his seventy-ninth year.” 
So he rode his hobby long. He was never at the 
University, going early into Stuckey’s Bank, which, 
however, proved uncongenial, and he went to the Bar. 
He was a pupil of the famous Chancery lawyer John 
Rolt, aman who argued his cases with so much vivacity 
and energy that (so it is said) a draft bill “‘ to suppress 
Rolt” was circulated in Lincoln’s Inn by his oppressed 
and overborne rivals. Rolt, though fond of his pupil, 
did not succeed in inoculating him with any portion 
of his own passion for briefs. Circumstances alter 
men no less than cases. Rolt started a poor man ; 
V. S. Lean seems always to have been rich. Rolt’s 
hobby, breeding cattle, necessarily lay far ahead in 
his too strenuous life; Lean’s hobby was ever by his 
side. In 1850 Mr. Lean seems to have paid his first 
visit to Italy and Rome, and when, four years later, 
he gave up his chambers and all notion of practice he 
made frequent journeys abroad. Always frugal, per- 
haps even parsimonious, in his habits, he treated him- 
self somewhat harshly, travelling on foot and always 
content with humble fare and lodging. A home of his 
own he does not appear ever to have had, and when 
in London he lived in lodgings and the books he 
bought lay in packing-cases. The British Museum, to 
which as a taxpayer he annually contributed, served 
his need better than any fine library of his own could 
have done, and thither he would trudge, wet or fine, 
from his lodging morning after morning, riding his 
hobby, making and verifying his quotations, pursuing 
what he took to be his calling. In term time he 
seldom failed to dine in the Middle Temple Hall, 
where as years rolled on he became qualified to join 
the Ancients’ table. Dinner over, he walked away to 
his lodgings. All this time a great fortune was accu- 
mulating in his hands, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds; but what was gold in comparison 
with his hobby? After his death it was discovered he 
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had not been unmindful of his obligations to his A/ma 
Mater, his Magna parens, the British Museum, as a 
legacy of £50,000 cheerfully testified. A like sum was 
also left to the Corporation of Bristol for the purposes 
of the Free Library, and with especial ‘‘ regard to the 
formation and sustenance of a General Reference Library 
of a standard and scientific character for public use in 
the City of Bristol.” His collections in MSS. he 
bequeathed to the British Museum. 

Mr. Lean’s heirs acting of their own accord and 
out of regard for a pleasant memory have been at 
the expense of publishing these five volumes, rightly 
feeling no doubt that no other memorial could preserve 
the record of a life so unusual but so interesting. It 
is in its way a true biography of Vincent Stuckey 
Lean. 

“ A man and his Hopsy HorsE, though I cannot say that 
they act and react exactly after the same manner in which 
the soul and body do upon each other, yet, doubtless, there 
is a communication between them of some kind, and my 
opinion rather is that there is something in it more of the 
manner of electrified bodies—that by means of the heated 
parts of the rider which come immediately into contact 
with the Hopsy Horse, by long journeys and much 
friction, it so happens that the body of the rider is at length 
filled as full of Hoppy-HorsIcaAL matter as it can hold; so 
that if you are able to give but a clear description of the 


nature of the one, you may form a pretty exact notion of 
the genius and character of the other.” 


There is no need to name my author or to verify 
this quotation. 

Let us now approach the Hossy Horse and 
examine his points. 

The first volume contains a collection of Local 
Proverbs arranged under the heads of counties and 
towns. No better reading for a rainy day can be 
devised. There is something here for everybody to 
talk about. Cornishman or Northumbrian, Lancas- 
trian or East Anglian, from Salop or from Berks, from 
Cupar Fife or wild Wales—here are to be found col- 
lected not all, but probably most and certainly many of 
the most intimate sayings and proverbs relating to 
these localities. Some you will know as well as you 
do your brothers and sisters’ names. Of some you 
may never have heard, others you will have forgotten ; 
but all alike cannot fail to interest, striking, as they 
do, a homely note. Empire, like charity, begins at 
home, and it is at home every Englishman would die. 

After these local proverbs comes a collection of 
Italian proverbs concerning peoples and places in 
Italy. Then follows a collection of popular sayings 
relating to the calendar and natural phenomena—as, for 
example, the months, the moon, fire, frost, &c.—and 
the volume concludes with a collection relating to 
domestic life, its concerns and interests. 

Volumes II. and III. (or strictly Volume II. Parts 
1 and 2) form a copious collection of old customs, 
superstitions, omens, charms, death warnings, arranged 
as well as such things ever can be. The examples 
tumble over one another and must not be regarded 
as of equal weight or authority. Mr. Lean had no 
theories of his own to ventilate, and the reader must do 
his own digesting. His ignorance it cannot fail to bring 
ome to him, and how carelessly he has read even his 
favourite authors. Why did I not know before Mr. 
Lean’s collection told me that the knot-grass is supposed 
to stop the growth of children ? What meaning can I 
have put upon Shakespeare’s ‘‘ the hindering knot- 
grass”? Simply none. Such discoveries are as humilia- 
ting as they are frequent. 

The fourth (or third) volume contains a remark- 


able collection of old or disused words and phrases. 
There is much curious stuff here. The rest of this 
volume and a good part of the last one is occupied 
with a collection of English aphorisms and proverbial 
phrases. 

This is not a detailed or even complete description 
of Mr. Lean’s Hossy Horsg, but it will suffice to show 
what manner of beast he is. He carried his rider 
safely to the end, and now that he stands quietly in our 
own stables we may be grateful for him. 

One ought not to look gift hobby horses in the 
mouth, and nodoubt the burden of verifying all Mr. 
Lean’s quotations would have been far greater than any- 
body has a right to impose upon his neighbour, ‘‘ Bear 
ye one another's burdens ” does not justify any such 
wholesale imposition. But the utility of these collec- 
tion is impaired by the puzzling nature of the refe- 
rences, which are in a kind of shorthand, often unin- 
telligible to the reader. 

Lean’s Collectanea must always remain a mar- 
vellous and useful example of the literary Hossy 


Horse, A. BIRRELL. 





THE ISLE OF DOGS, 

SEVEN YEARS’ Harp. By Richard Free. London: Heinemann. 
THERE are many ways of “taking an interest in the poor,” 
and each way has its own danger. There is the religious 
way, the danger of which is humbug; there is the econo- 
mic way, the danger of which is blue-books; there is the 
pathetic way, the danger of which is drivel; there is the 
literary way, the danger of which is lying; and there is the 
“frankly human” way, the danger of which is anecdote. 
All ways are bad, not because it is a bad thing to take 
an interest in the poor, but that the existence of the gulf 
between rich and poor is so abominable that everyone who 
looks over the edge of the gulf from either side does it 
ai his peril, and, with the best of intentions, very few 
escape unharmed. 

Of the ways mentioned, the “frankly human” is pro- 
bably the best, and it is Mr. Free’s way, though he is an 
enthusiastic Churchman. He does not escape the dan- 
ger of anecdote. For a humourist such as he is, it is an 
irresistible temptation to tell stories about the poor. The 
poor themselves are almost invariably humourists. It is 
their saving grace. But to the rich and educated 
humourist there is far more humour in their sayings than 
they ever see. When the youth who had received a loan 
of money wrote to the lender, “If the Lord don’t pay you 
back, I will,’ he was entirely unconscious of the humour 
in his promise. When a stalwart woman, indignant at a 
gift to an unhappy neighbour, said to me once, “I think 
Christianity had ought to be give to them as deserves 
it,” nothing would have made her understand why any- 
one should laugh at her words. The very simplicity of 
their position and outlook upon the world gives the poor 
a kind of humour which they do not in the least recog- 
nise. And so every humourist who knows them well is 
tempted to regard them as amusing beings for the enter- 
tainment of himself and his friends. I have known men 
and women who have worked for years among the poor 
apparently with the sole object of telling funny stories 
about them at dinner-tables. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. Free does anything of 
the kind. But that is his danger. He is a humourist, 
and during seven years in the Isle of Dogs he has collected 
a most admirable series of anecdotes and sayings. The 
result is one of the most laughable books ever written 
about the East End; but the true excellence of the book 
does not lie in laughter. That is its danger, for many 
will read it and laugh, and think of the poor as interesting 
sort of people who are always saying funny things. But 
few will understand the immense sadness and the irre- 
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mediable wrong which it is the object of the book to 
express. Twenty years ago there was a “Bitter Cry” 
that set people weeping in sympathy with the slums. All 
manner of interesting little things were done and pro- 
posed, but in about two years’ time the slums were voted 
a bore, and upon the bodily and mental condition of the 
poor themselves all these tears had no effect whatever. 
Laughter is nicer for the man who laughs, but upon the 
condition of the poor its effect will be exactly the same, if 
laughter is all. 

Mr. Free is far from meaning it shall be all. The 
first thing to be remembered is that the book has been 
written at odd times and in different moods. Sometimes 
it has nothing but despair, sometimes there is just a 
glimmer of hope, and now and then there is a proposal of 
the “heroic” class. Such a proposal, for instance, as 
that the Anglican Church should take over the public- 
houses—and one only wishes it could have been done 
before the houses were established and endowed as 
securely as the Church itself. Another heroic proposal 
is the immediate rating of unoccupied land on its building 
valuation, to be followed by the ultimate nationalisation of 
the land, in the hope of preventing overcrowding. Such 
proposals are familiar friends, and as such we greet them 
with the greater pleasure. The chapters in which it is 
shown that teetotalism is no cure for drink, and that 
Christianity in every form has been an entire failure 
(except for the churching of women) in the Isle of Dogs, 
are not so familiar, and it is round such statements as 
these that the controversy will rage. 

But those who have known four-and-twenty contro- 
versies about the poor will try, if possible, to get beyond 
the region of them. Under the laughter, under the 
lamentations about the Church, and behind all the heroic 
proposals, what is it that we really see in this vivid and 
accurate account of East-End life? It is a population 
brutalised by brutalising work. Cultured people who live 
pleasantly every day have been telling us a lot lately about 
the sins of the working man. Mr. Free, who is cultured 
but has as much right to speak on the subject as anyone 
who is not himself a working man, gives this description : 

*‘ He is not merely indifferent to religion, as some suppose. 

Indeed, it would be hard to say, always with noble excep- 
tions, what he is interested in, apart from beer. He is 
reckless of the welfare of England. He cares nothing for 
London. He has no civic interest of any description. He 
will not move a finger to improve his surroundings. It 
is too much trouble for him to go to the poll to record his 
vote. He does not care who rules him, so long as he 
is let alone; he does not care who looks after his children. 
so long as he is not bothered about them. The inertia of 
the East-Ender is a thing that cannot be argued about; it 
must be experienced to be believed.” 

Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that all this 
is both true and sad; yet there is not in the indictment 
a single point at which we ought to wonder. From his 
book it is evident that Mr. Free is a most amiable, 
energetic, and public-spirited man; but put him, at the 
age of fourteen, to the kind of work that occupies the life 
of the East-End working man, expose him year after year 
—not for seven years’ hard, but for thirty years’ hard— 
to its paralysing uncertainty, its drudgery, its monotony, 
its brainlessness, its exhaustion, its unhealthiness, its 
unredeemed lack of interest, and where would Mr. Free’s 
amiability, energy, and public spirit be now? If he had 
the faintest vestige of them left, how worthy of every 
kingly honour we should think him! What astonishes me 
more than anything in the whole world—more than the 
starry firmament, the virtues of kings, the patriotism of 
members of Parliament, or the sanctity of archbishops— 
is the existence of any little trace of goodness or intelli- 
gence in the modern working man. To me it is not his 
vices that are strange, it is his inexplicable virtues. Yet 
even Mr. Free dares to assume a kind of superiority 
towards him. In one place he writes: ; 

“ Little Drayman gravely informed me one day that he 

had written to his father to this effect: ‘Dear Dad,—I see 

Mr. Free to-day, and he sends his best respects to you.’ 


The lad had no thought of rudeness. He merely expressed, 
in perfectly natural fashion, his view of the relative posi- 
tions of the labourer and the clergyman.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that little Dray- 
man’s view of the relative positions was the right one, and 
until the clergy and the University settlers and all of us 
“educated” people perceive that it is we who owe respect 
to the working man, and not the other way about, all our 
well-meaning labours on behalf of the poor will be in vain. 
The East End is brutalised, not by want of religion or 
by want of culture, but by the requirements of modern 
labour. Perhaps all working-class districts are brutalised 
in the same way. It may be an “ inevitable” result of 
industrial development. I only know it is so, and Mr. 
Free’s terrible book is but another proof of it. And that 
in the midst of that brutalising daily work and those worse 
than brutalising periods of slackness any man or woman 
should retain a ghost of goodness or a glimmer of eternal 
things appears to me not merely miraculous, but the only 
miracle worth a thought. For a man could perform no 
greater marvel though he rose from the dead. 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 





SPANISH GOLD. 

On THE TRACK OF A TREASURE. By Hervey de Montmorency. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 6s. Illustrated. With a 
Chart of the Island. 

Tuis interesting book describes a hunt for buried treasure. 
The author, Mr. de Montmorency, took part in the adven- 
ture. He did not find the gold, nor did his comrades, but 
we think their troubles were very well worth while. They 
have led directly to this very charming volume. But it was 
something also, in these grey times, to have come face to 
face, even for a few days, with romance. One may not go 
a-sailing upon the Spanish water by old Panama, in the 
roads where Morgan anchored, without learning the magic 
of the sea. Mr. de Montmorency’s voyaging was not, per- 
haps, remunerative, but his costs, no doubt, were light 
payment for a Tifetime’s delightful memory. For all his 
days, we suppose, the lucky man, he will have that vision 
in his eyes of the green sea bursting on the coast, of the 
blossomed tangle beyond the sand, of the cross in red ink 
upon the chart, and the romantic efforts of his company. 
He did not find the gold, as we have said; but material 
failure is frequently artistic triumph, and his dream, 
surely, will be the happier henceforth because of it. The 
gold still lies where it was buried, in the rotted rags of 
sacks, in some cave among the tangle not far from where 
the sea breaks. Perhaps some more successful seeker, 
smiting luckily with a pick in the days to come, will lay it 
bare to the sunlight. We hope that that adventurer, 
remembering his forerunners, will send Mr. de Mont- 
morency a chest of treasure—ingots, let us hope, and 
blood-red rubies, green emeralds, and Lima silver. We, 
who have had such pleasure from his history, would send 
him that much at the least. 

In one of the Peruvian revolutions, during the presi- 
dency of Gamarra, the treasure of the Lima banks 
(including much precious goldwork from the churches) 
was sent on board a British brig, the Mary Dear, Captain 
Thompson, for the protection of the British colours. The 
treasure was worth twelve million dollars, and Captain 
Thompson promptly made a bid for it. He killed the 
guards, and made sail for the Cocos, a rocky island a 
little north of the Equator, where the old pirates, Dampier, 
Wafer, and Basil Ringrose, used to go ashore for water. 
Thompson knew the Cocos very well, and had the secret 
of a cave there that was cut in the rock in the old times by 
some Peruvian. He got the gold ashore and hid it care- 
fully away, afterwards shooting the men who helped him 
with it. As he made sail from the anchorage he was cap- 
tured by a Peruvian man-of-war and his men cut down or 
hanged. He and his mate, however, being the guardians of 
the secret of the treasure, were spared for that time, but, 
being sent ashore with an armed party, they both managed 
to escape. The mate died of yellow fever shortly after- 
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wards on the mainland. Thompson, a more robust adven- 
turer, became a slaver, and then a seaman on board the 
Kelampago, or Chain Lightning, a swift pirate schooner, 
the scourge of the Brazils, commanded by the buccaneer 
Benito. No doubt in this employ he spilt much crimson 
gore and drank a quantity of rum, but all that is certainly 
known of him is that he helped to land more gold upon 
the Cocos, the spoils of Benito’s cruising. ‘Then he went 
ashore one day in the pretty town of Valparaiso for a 
carouse among the taverns. His captain watched him 
ashore and then made sail, leaving him behind, with his 
mates, to be arrested as pirates. His mates were hanged, 
but Thompson turned State’s evidence and was sent to 
the British authorities. He helped them to destroy 
Benito’s force, and then passed away to Samoa under 
another name, where he lived for several years. 

In 1896 Captain Shrapnel, R.N., of H.M.S. Haughty, 
landed three hundred men, with picks and dynamite, to 
find the treasure. His force made a wreck of the sea- 
front, but found nothing. On his return to England, 
however, he fell into a correspondence with an old New- 
foundland sailor who had once met an English sailor 
named Keating. This man Keating claimed that Thomp- 
son had told him the secret of the treasure just before his 
death, and that he had actually been to Cocos and brought 
away golden bars. His story is squalid enough, but per- 
haps, also, genuine. It stimulated several expeditions— 
in 1894, 1902, and other years—but all proved unavailing. 
A German, in 1888, actually bought the island, and has 
lived there ever since, trying to find the cache. Keating's 
confidant, however, felt certain that all the seekers had 
looked in the wrong creek, and that his information, 
checked by that of one or two others, would lead to the 
discovery. In 1903, therefore, Captain Shrapnel, with 
Mr. de Montmorency and a few enthusiasts, determined 
to put the question to the touch. Leave was granted by 
the Costa Rican Government. A steamer was chartered 
and fitted out for the expedition. The red flag was 
dipped on May g, when the Lytton, the steamer, sailed 
from Antwerp. A few weeks later the company set sail, 
as passengers in mail boats, bound for Mexico via Vera 
Cruz. The party spent some time in Mexico waiting for 
the Lytton, but the time was spent pleasantly in that 
hot and horrid country in observation of the local cus- 
toms. They saw something of battle, for they came to 
one place after an Indian raid, and they saw a good deal 
of disease and any quantity of dirt. The heat was con- 
siderable, the jiggers busy, and the stinging flies in their 
battalions. On Sunday, August 9g, a little before dawn, 
in the grey light, they made the land of Cocos, and 
dropped their anchor in a bay. They set up a little tent 
upon the beach, and at once began to take their compass 
bearings. They dug feverishly wherever the clues bade 
them, but the sole results of their digging were perspira- 
tion and red ant bites. Earthquakes and the hill torrents 
had altered the island since Captain Thompson's time. 
The grass and the many-blossomed creepers were so thick 
that one might not walk without hacking a path with a 
sharp hatchet. Once, indeed, for a golden moment, they 
thought they saw the cave, with its stacks of bulged bags 
and the gold oozing from the seams; but it turned out 
that the “bags” were clay formation, very curious, but 
not what they desired. Once again they felt a thrill of 
rapture, when one of the company picked up a scrap of 
silver. It seemed to be the arm of a crucifix, much 
battered, that had once been gilded. This was the only 
treasure that they found. Before they sailed for home 
they met Gissler, the German who lives on Cocos, and 
from him they learned a new theory of the cache—per- 
haps the right one. He showed them some iron ring- 
bolts, screwed into the cliff by the pirates for the tackles 
that hove the treasure from the boats. In the coloured 
creepers thereabouts they saw some rusty iron, broken 
potsherds, an old cutlass, and the whitened breastbone of 
aman. These were the hall-marks of the pirates to 
encourage future settlers, and perhaps not far from these 


the Spanish treasure awaits the finders pick. The 
expedition came home, via Puerto Cabello and Guade- 
loupe, after staying some little time with Gissler and see- 
ing something of the island. It had been a jolly holiday, 
if nothing more. 

The gold lies there still, we suppose, in its blood- 
stained rags, with its murdered men beside it. The brooks 
go brawling past it towards the sea. The brilliant birds 
make their chatter up above it. Over it is the strong sun 
and the dim blue heat-haze. The green lianes must have 
thrust their roots into it by this time, and the red ants 
taken it for their city. If the gold orts could speak, they 
would tell a fine tale, for they have looked upon a deal 
of passion. He that first brings them to the light and 
lays them before the world in all their glittering of red 
and green, in their heavy splendour, in their pomp and 
jingle, will be sufficiently haunted, we should think, by 
the troubled ghosts that their amassing made. His 
fingers, we should think, would be bloodstained each time 
he touched a coin. 

We apologise for the above peroration. Mr. de 
Montmorency’s book is like a tale of our boyhood, and 
while we read him we thought ourselves away at sea, under 
the black and scarlet flag, aboard a rakish schooner with 
white sails going from Port Royal after treasure, on what 
Captain Roberts called the Grand Account. 





SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

THE WEALTH OF Nations. By Adam Smith. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Notes, Marginal Summary, and an enlarged 
Index by Edwin Cannan, M.A., LL.D. Two Vols. London: 
Methuen and Co. ais. 

A SCHOLARLY edition of the Wealth of Nations has at last 

been produced, and we are indebted for it to Mr. Edwin 

Cannan, who discovered and edited Smith’s Glasgow Lec- 

tures a few years ago. ‘The first and second editions of 

the Wealth of Nations were beautifully printed in two 
quarto volumes, but all the other editions printed in his 
lifetime were in three volumes octavo. Mr. Cannan’s 
edition is in two volumes octavo, and the type is rather 
small. This is the more to be regretted as Mr. Cannan 
has executed his task to perfection. In the first place he 
has provided Smithians for the first time with an apparatus 
criticus, the most important part of which consists in 
showing tne alterations made in the third edition when 
Adam Smith had had some years experience as a Cus- 
toms official. Secondly, to assist the reader in finding his 
way and following the argument there is a very good mar- 
ginal summary of the text. We rather wish that in his 
introduction Mr. Cannan had furnished a critical account 
of Smith’s previous editors and commentators, at any rate 
of his Lnglish ones—Buchanan, McCulloch, Gibbon Wake- 
field, and, last but not best, Thorold Rogers. Perhaps, 
however, it was wise of Mr. Cannan to pass a self-denying 
ordinance in regard to later criticisms of Smith’s theory 
end to confine himself on the one hand to verifying Smith’s 
quotations and indicating the sources from wkich he drew, 
and on the other hand correcting positive errors of fact. 
The book, as he well says in defending this plan, “ is 
surely a classic of great historical interest, which should 
not be overlaid by the opinions and criticisms of any sub- 
sequent moment, still less of any particular editor.” Eco- 
nomists will be struck by what Mr. Cannan has to say in 
his introduction about Mandeville and Hutcheson. Un- 
doubtedly many points both in his moral and economic 
theories were suggested to Adam Smith by Mandeville’s 

Fable of the Bees, which often hit so near the truth that it 

shocked the polite philosophers and divines of the 

eighteenth century. Still more brilliant and convincing is 

Mr. Cannan’s refutation of the pedants who persist in 

maintaining that the Wealth of Nations was constructed 

mainly out of French materials, and in particular that 

Smith borrowed largely from Turgot’s Réflexions. Mr. 

Cannan observes that there is “ not a particle of evidence ” 

to show that Smith had used or even seen Turgot’s book : 


_ “The Wealth of Nations was not written hastily with the 
impressions of recent reading still vivid on the author's 
brain. Its composition was spread over at least the 
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twenty-seven years from 1749 to 1776. During that period 
economic ideas crossed and recrossed the Channel many 
times, and it is as useless as it is invidious to dispute 
about the relative shares of Great Britain and France in 
the progress effected. To go further and attempt to ap- 
portion the merit between different authors is like stau‘- 
ing on some beach and discussing whether this or that par- 
ticular wave had most to do with the rising tide. One wave 
may appear to have what credit there is in sweeping over 

a child’s first sand castle, and another wave may evi- 

dently wipe out his second, but both would have been 

swamped just as effectively, and almost as soon, on a calm 
day.” 

Mr. Cannan has been extraordinarily successful in dis- 
covering; with the help of Mr. Bonar's catalogue of Smith’s 
library, the authorities upon which the father of political 
economy relied for many of the curious facts with which 
h's book abounds. The only omission of any importance 
that we have noticed is that there seems to be nowhere 
any reference to Bentham’s controversy with his economic 
master on the subject of usury. A common friend re- 
ported to Bentham that Smith had admitted his mistake 
in supposing that rates of interest can be beneficially regu- 
lated by law. Had Smith lived another year he would 
probably have altered some of the passages criticised by 
Bentham. One of the most valuable features of what is 
certain to be for a long time to come the standard edition 
of Smith’s masterpiece is the subject index of sixty pages, 
consisting of the original index, which first appeared in 
the third edition, enormously supplemented by the editor. 
A second index contains a list of the authorities referred 
to in the text and in the notes. We have noticed one or 
two trifling mistakes of which it would be captious to 
complain. They are the rare exceptions proving how 
much labour and care have been expended upon a task 
that will always redound to the credit of our British school 
of political economy. 





TWO NOVELS. 
VERANILDA. By George Gissing. London: Constable and Co. 
1904. 6s. 
Tue Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. London: Constable and 
Co. 1904. 6s. 
Is it a misplaced loyalty that so frequently leads a writer's 
friendly critics to raise their voices on a high note of en- 
thusiasm when a work of his appears which is con- 
spicuously below his level? Is it, for example, due to a 
temporary eclipse of judgment that led Gissing’s friends 
first to acclaim The Papers of Henry Ryecroft as his 
masterpiece, and secondly to speak of Veranilda as the 
novelist’s promised land? The Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
pleased the general public, no doubt, because in it the 
grey and unrelenting realism by which Gissing had brought 
home to us all the sordid struggling world of London’s 
shabby cares faded away into a thin and gentle idealism, 
into. a sentimental mist floating around the impossible 
figure of Henry Ryecroft. The book, however pleasing 
to the majority of readers who have no inclination to face 
a picture of life, grey, mournful, and disheartening in its 
truth, was artistically a failure because Gissing had not 
the inclination or perhaps the heart to set out plainly 
before the world his true spiritual autobiography and set 
it firmly on the basis of convincing reality. For the whole 
significance, indeed, of Gissing’s place in literature was 
that in his novels we could feel and taste just those grim, 
prosaic facts of the life of our big cities—the weary fret and 
grind, the shabbiness, the make-believe, the crushing force 
of a dull, sordid atmosphere upon the struggling toilers— 
concerning which the public and its writers are in a con- 
spiracy of silence. Gissing had two great gifts, the gifts of 
understanding and of sincerity, conjoined with a clear eve 
fot character, and so his world of London lives. 
But his purely artistic qualities, his feeling of form and 
sense of beauty, as we see in Demos and New Grub Street, 
were never remarkable. Gissing’s style, in fact, like his 
subject, was drab and monotonous, and his refined and 
delicate mind was, by the laws of its nature, working at 
too great a remove to penetrate into his people sym- 
pathetically enough. But the unflinching honesty of his 
vision was so great, and his purpose so unfaltering, that 


his defects as an artist are in some degree compensated. 
Demos and New Grub Street chronicle with a weary 
patience a vast field of London class life which, although 
it is at our very gates, none but Gissing among 
the novelists has either faced or recorded. In Veranilda 
Gissing has accomplished, we are told by people who 
ought to know, “the maturest,” “the most important of 
his works,” “the one that will have the most continuing 
life.” If so, we pity the fate of the others. Truth to 
say, the novel as a work of art is feeble, whatever its 
claims may be as a work of historical research. The 
archeological details may be perfectly true to the period, 
but the period itself can only live for us in the perfection 
of the illusion ; we must be persuaded that Roman society 
of the days of Belisarius thought and felt and acted as the 
novelist’s characters depict for us. But the _princi- 
pal characters of Veranilda, Basil and Marcian and 
Petronilla, are pure northerners—we had almost said 
patently transmogrified Londoners. In spite of the 
gestures of passion and the hasty deeds attributed to them, 
they betray their intimate kinship in mind and outlook 
with the weary and tame and colourless middle-class 
types Gissing introduced into his other novels. To the 
inhabitants of Gower-street no doubt it will seem _per- 
fectly natural that Rome under the Byzantines should 
have been peopled by a race so strongly marked by 
the mental characteristics of Bloomsbury, but it is, in 
fact, a pity that an author so purely Pro- 
testant in his tone and_ spiritual temperament 
should ever have attempted to portray men of the Latin 
race. Learned historians and archeologists, no doubt, 
will not understand that Veranilda may convey much inte- 
resfing information and yet be a poor and jej.ne work of 
art. The book is an honestly painstaking effort to picture an 
epoch and a society as remote from the modern English 
consciousness as, say, Spain under the Visigoths. One 
can see, with an effort of the imagination, Gissing trying 
patiently to create Spanish characters and sceres, as in 
Veranilda he tried to get Roman characters on taeir legs, 
but one can see ia each case alike his conscientious English 
mind shining through their transparent, papery figures. A 
certain faint and melancholy charm steals to us, here and 
there, through the pages of Verani/da, it is true. It is the 
«harm of a refined and scholarly mind brooding over the 
spectacle of Rome’s fall. Let us leave the matter here, 
only adding that it is no shame that Gissing shouid have 
failed in achieving what would be indeed for every English 
novelist now living an impossible feat. 

If Miss Sinclair will, in cold blood, reflect on what 
she has attempted to do in The Divine Fire she will re- 
cognise that she has undertaken what is vulgarly called 
“a very large order.” First she has essayed to trace the 
development of a genius, a latter-day Cockney Keats, 
bookseller, journalist, and poet, and his love for the ex- 
quisite and gracious Miss Harding, a lady in county 
society, a class above him. And secondly, she has essayed 
to paint in a life-like manner a great variety of people, 
booksellers, journalists, editors, City clerks, inmates of 
Bloomsbury boarding-houses, music-hall ladies, commission 
agents, prostitutes, etc., and to show us her poet-hero’s 
conduct and behaviour in half-a-dozen totally different en- 
vironments. A Balzac might accomplish the task, and even 
Balzac, as we know, with all his prodigious experience and 
insatiable curiosity has been defined as an ethnologist who 
wrote novels. If the authoress is merely aiming at painting 
scenes which will seem plausible to the imagination of 
people who have not seen the inside of the life described, 
she may be congratulated on her cleverness, but if we are 
to judge The Divine Fire by serious standards, we must 
add that four-fifths of her descriptions are lacking in 
those tiny, intimate speaking details without which every 
picture of life must be artistically false. No amount of 
clever imagination can supply the fresh direct sensation 
that actual life should make on the artist’s nerves. It is 
significant that while Miss Sinclair has failed in her posed 
and carefully elaborated pictures of professional literary 
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life, she has often succeeded in catching the individual 
spirit of her characters. The relations of the cold, pru- 
dent, timid, self-absorbed Jewdwine with the woman he 
hesitates to marry are admirably seen and con- 
veyed to us, but the copious descriptions of 
editorial and journalistic life are transparently false. Rick- 
man, considered as a bookseller, as a “sad dog,” as a 
professional poet, Rickman’s attitude to Miss Poppy Grace, 
the artiste—all this is laboured, dead, cold, brain-spun stuff, 
most carefully worked up, and most patently false ; but in 
Rickman’s soul and spirit, and in his passion for Lucia 
Harding, we do most thoroughly believe. Now, what may 
the authoress deduce from this? Simply that she should 
write direct from intimate observation of the life and the 
people actually before her eyes. All that she has delibe- 
rately tried to imagine and to work up from a generalised 
second-hand knowledge, aided, perhaps, by documentary 
evidence, forms a sort of heavy leaden coffin in which ghe 
has deliberately smothered and buried all that is fresh and 
spontaneous in her insight and observation. Her portrait 
of Miss Flossie Walker, the “ Beaver,” who is determined to 
capture a husband and have a nice little house and a nice 
little child, this is most admirably done, because it is nature 
seen and observed by a clever eye ; but Miss Poppy Grace 
is, like all the literary characters, quite in the air, a mere 
cliché of a type vaguely “in the public eye.” The Divine 
Fire contains, in fact, like the conception and presentation 
of the hero Rickman, a most exasperating compound ot 
falsity and truth, and the authoress seems to have 
modelled her exhaustive literary method deliberately on 
the examples of our most popular lady novelists. 





PENDLEBURY’S ARITHMETIC. 
PENDLEBURY’S ARITHMETIC. Part I. London: Bell. 
Mr. PENDLEBURY is a writer on arithmetic on whose 
merits the public and teachers have already made up their 
minds, and it might be enough to say that the present 
work is intended to add to former works by the same 
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Over 50,000 copies of this Novel have been sold 
in Germany, where its sale is now prohibited. 


Life in a Crack Regiment. 
A Novel of German Military Manners & Morals. 
By Baron Von SCHLICHT. 6s. 


The Story of My Struggles, 
The Memeirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
‘*The record of a remarkable struggle against frightful odds.” —Glasgow 
Herald. 








2 vols., demy 


“Gives a remarkable portrait of the Sultan” (Abdul Hamid).—Daily 
Chronicle. 


Irish Memories. 


By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Charles 
Stewart Parnell.” 
With Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A series of Irish biographical and historical sketches relating to impor- 
tant periods of Irish history. 





‘Old Times and New. 


By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A SKetch of Chinese History. 


By the Rev. F. L. HAWKS POTT, D.D., 
Author of “‘ The ss in China.” Demy 8vo., cloth, 
Ss. net. 











NOTABLE Gs. NOVELS. 
With Sword and Pen. 
By H. C. IRWIN, 


The Children of Endurance. 


y LUCAS CLEEVE. 





MAGMILLAN & GO’S NEW BOOKS. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


TRAFFIGS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


H. G. WELLS’S New Book. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT 
CAME TO EARTH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 





SECOND EDITION, with a New Chapter dealing with the ‘** Allanton” 
and ‘‘Knight Commander.” 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY INTHE FAR 


EAST. 
By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ADAM SMITH, By FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


Crown 


THE BAB BALLADS. 


With which are included Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. 


GILBERT. With 350 Illustrations by the Author. Sixth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC FACT & METAPHYSICAL 
REALITY. 


By ROBERT BRANDON ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


CHILDREN FOR “GROWN-UPS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO QUEENSLANDERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


A graphic and powerfully written description ot pathetic and humorous scenes 
in the life of two little children in the Australian bush. 








Reprinted from the Westminster Gazette. 
By FRANCES CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


St. James's Gaeette says :—‘‘A more successful picture of child-life can scarcely 
be recalled since the appearance of ‘ Punch Baba.’ er fe are convinced 
that every natural man will read through these three hundred pages at a sitting 
—‘all sort o’ smiley round the lips and teary round the lashes.’ There are 
some fine descriptive passages of the trees and the flowers, ‘the briet sweet 
glory of the Australian spring,’ or the elemental silence of the bush; but the 
study of the children is the piece. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With Six Coloured Plates and many IlIlustrations in the Text, specially designed 
attractive Cover, stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 


“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.” —Lioyd’s Weekly. 


THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 
0 Qnat tene ean ‘des 


CARLYLE ON SHAKESPEARE, from “Heroes and Hero- 
Worship.” 
GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE, from “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
EMERSON ON SHAKESPEARE, from “ Representative Men.” 
6d. cach net, or with gilt cover design 1§. 6d. each net ; also limp leather, 
2s. 6d. cach net; the three in a case, 1S. 6d. net. 


SOME CHARMING DOG STORIES, 


BOSS AND OTHER DOGS. 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL. 1s. 6d. net. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Lonpon. 
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author an account of the metric measures and their con- 
version into the various British measures, and that this 
purpose is adequately and excellently attained. We will, 
however, point out what we consider excellences and 
defects. ‘Lhe principles of vulgar and decimal fractions 
are carefully and consecutively argued out. Any intelli- 
gent student ought, by using this book, to advance with- 
out the assistance of a tutor step by step with full con- 
viction and security. The explanation given of multi- 


.plication when the multiplier is a fraction is good; we 


think this better—that “to multiply by any quantity is 
to do to the multiplicand what has been done to unity 
to produce the multiplier.” 

The practice of making rough approximations as a 
test of answers is constantly, and rightly, suggested 
throughout the book; and alternative methods are fre- 
quentiy given in the text. It might be well to insist that 
a certain proportion of examples should be solved by two 
distinct methods. The rules known as “casting out the 
nines and elevens ” should not precede the proot of these 
rules, or they should be prefaced by promise of proof and 
reference to the page where it is to be found. The rules 
for L.C.M. and G.C.M. of fractions might have been 
illustrated by one or two easy problems to show that 
these rules have soma practical use. Finally, in LXIV. 
1. 28, for “lb.* read “ Kg.,” and for “ Kg.” read “lb.” ; on 
p. 87 for “756845” read “56845”; on p. 167 1. 21, 
for “-o5” read “-o5”; and on p. 198 let there be a full 
stop after “days.” We recommend these corrections for 
the second edition, which will not probably be long 
delayed. 





FOUR COMPOSERS. 

Mozart, by Ebenezer Prout; BEETHOVEN, by J. S. Shedlock; 
Govunop, by H. Tolhurst; SuLiivan, by H. S. Wyndham. 
“The Miniature Series of Musicians.” London: George 
Bell and Sons. ts. net each. 

It would be difficult to write an adequate account of the 
life and works of a great composer in about fifty small 
pages. The lives of musicians have usually been uneventful, 
and the narrative part of these little books is dispropor- 
tionately large compared with the critical. There is no 
room for the accumulation of small facts or for the general 
reflections that are needed to make an unadventurous life 
interesting or instructive; no room, in fact, for anything 
except a bald catalogue of events whose significance could 
only be shown by extended comment. The criticism is 
not in any case of a very profound kind. It bardly could 
be in the space. But Mr. Prout might have said rather 
more of Mozart’s peculiar characteristics. His reflections 
are too general and rather cold. It certainly is not rash 
to predict that Mozart’s best Symphonies will outlive those 
of Berlioz or that “ Don Giovanni” will continue to be the 
delight and admiration of musicians. Nor would it be 
rash to say a good deal more of them than that. Mr. 
Shedlock goes into rather more detail about Beethoven’s 
music, and his book is, on the whole, the best of the four. 
Mr. Tolhurst and Mr. Wyndham make rather too much of 
Gounod and Sullivan. Gonnod’s “ Redemption” hardly 
deserves elaborate analysis, especially when only bare men- 
tion is made of his “ Romeo and Juliet.” Neither Gounod 
nor Sullivan could compose fine religious music. The one 
was at his best in fluent erotics, the other in comic opera ; 
but no one would discover these facts in these two little 
books. The Series, however, may be useful to those who 
are inclined to take an interest in the great musicians, but 
know very little about them. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
In his life of Napoleon, Mr. J. H. Rose was forced, for 
the sake of the unity of his theme, to omit many subsidi- 
ary matters of great interest and importance upon which he 
had collected information. In Napoleonic Studies (G. 
Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d. net) these matters are treated in a 
series of separate essays. Among the subjects are the 
Idealist Revolt against Napoleon, the Religious Belief of 
Napoleon, Britain’s food supply during the war, the Whigs 
and the French war, and the Detention of Napoleon by 


Great Britain. Some of the essays contain new material 
out of the Foreign Office Records. In The Story of My 
Struggles (Fisher Unwin, £1 1s. net) Mr. Arminius Vam- 
béry gives an account of his life. “ Unchecked by’ conven- 
tional modesty and false shame, I have related all I went 
through in plain and unadorned words.” He has been 
encouraged to produce it by the fact that an account of 
the adventures and struggles of his youth, already pub 
lished, has interested many readers in England and 
America. The Life of Sir Thomas More, by M. Henri 
Bremond (translated by Mr. Harold Child, Duckworth and 
Co., 3s.), does not profess to be the work of a historian. 
Its object is to give a fresh and lively impression of a 
beautiful and subtle character. The translation preserves 
many of the graces of style of the original. M. Bremond is 
too modest in his preface. There is no reason why he should 
wish to rewrite his book. In a Harvest of Chaff (Con- 
stable, 3s. 6d. net), Mr. Owen Seaman continues to write 
light verse better than any living man. Even he has 
written nothing to surpass the Wagner Dialogue. All the 
poems except one have appeared in Punch. Another dis- 
tinguished member of Punci’s staff, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, 
in the Sun Child (Bradbury, Agnew), has produced a 
story of a kind of children’s Utopia, which, with its pretty 
illustrations by Mr. T. Maybank, ought to delight every 
intelligent child. Fetichism in West Africa, by the Rev. 
R. H. Nassau, M.D. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net), is an 
elaborate study of the subject by one who has been forty 
years a missionary in French Congo. Mr. Nassau is an 
American. He was a friend of Miss Mary Kingsley, and 
she made considerable use of material collected by him in 
her Travels in West Africa. This book, being the result 
of actmal experience and first-hand knowledge, should be 
more valuable than all the theories of stay-at-home 
mythologists. A number of Canon Ainger’s sermons are 
republished in Zhe Gospel and Human Life (Macmillan, 
6s. net). The book is edited by Mr. Beeching, whose aim 
has been to make his selection representative of the 
preacher. The sermons chosen, therefore, are those in 
which Canon Ainger showed the suitability of the Gospel 
to human needs; for, as Mr. Beeching says, what most 
interested him in the world was human character, and he 
most excelled in the practical application of religion to 
the problems of human character. Modern Tariff His- 
tory, by Mr. Percy Ashley, is a survey of recent tariffs and 
their apologists in Germany, America, and France. It 
is enlivened by a preface from the pen of Mr. Haldane, 
who shows himself a decided adherent of the 
methods, though not perhaps of the conclusions, 
of the German historical school. 





Demosthene’s On the Crown, edited by W. W. Good- 
win (Cambridge University Press). This edition for the use 
of schools is an abridgment by Professor Goodwin of 
his larger work, the merits of which are too well known to 
need pointing out again. Now its usefulness is extended 
over a larger circle, including all those who are sufficiently 
advanced in Greek to read Demosthenes at all. It is re- 
freshing to find that Professor Goodwin declines to be 
neutral on the question of the patriotism of Demosthenes, 
but ranges himself with those who feel that he “ always 
stands forth as a true patriot and statesman, who has the 
best interests of his country at heart and upholds her 


noblest traditions.” Gdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, 
abridged from the large edition of Sir Richard 
Jebb, by E. §S. Shuckburgh (Cambridge University 
Press). This is another school edition, abridged 


from a well-known larger one. It may be _ noted 
that though these two books are from the same 
press, and in identical bindings, the Syndics have 


not adopted the same uniformity inside the covers. In 
Professor Goodwin’s book the explanatory notes are at 
the foot of the page, while in Mr. Shuckburgh’s they follow 
the text, and are printed in perhaps unnecessarily large 
type. Most people will prefer the latter arrangement, and 
it is very annoying to the eye to have the text cut up into 
small fragments by the notes. 
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From MR. JOHN LANEP’S LIST. 





MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will publish 
on October 25th 


IMPERIAL VIENNA 
IMPERIAL VIENNA 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND ARTS. 
By A. S. LEVETUS. With over 1g0 Full-page Illustrations by Erwin 
Pucuincer. Demy 8vo. 

SUPER FLUMINA 


ANGLING OBSERYATIONS OF A COARSE FISHERMAN. 


18s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
GEE BOY 
By CYRUS HOOPER. F'cap 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN 
THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN 


By DONALD MAXWELL. _ With 110 Illustrations (16 coloured) by 
the Author and Cortincton TayLor. Demy 8ve 108. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DAVIDSON 
SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DAVIDSON 


F’cap 8vo. Leather, 5s. net ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT 
FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT 


By ERNEST ELLIOTT. With Biographical Sketches and an Intro- 
duction by F.G. AFLALO. Small folio. 21s. net. 
Pall Mall Gasette.—“* Mr. Elliott is heartily to be congratulated on the 
splendid success he has achieved. . . . Mr. Aflalo has succeeded in giving 
us within a small compass the essential facts concerning each man’s sporting 
career. . . . In its general get-up the volume could not very well have 
been improved upon.” 





EMILE ZOLA: Novelist and Reformer. 
EMILE ZOLA: Novelist and Reformer. 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor (in 7.P.'s Weekly).—‘‘It is a story of fascinating 
interest, and it is told admirably by Mr. Mir py I can promise anyone 
who takes it up that he will find it very difficult to lay it down again.” 





OLD ENCLISH SONGS AND DANCES 
OLD ENCLISH SONGS AND DANCES 


Selected and arranged, with 46 Illustrations in colour, by W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON, Author of ‘A Masque of May Morning.” Large 


folio. 21s. net. 





EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Album of Drawings unitorm 
with “* The Weaker Sex,” &c. Oblong folio. In box. 208. 
Outlook.—* A splendid collection of characteristic pictures.” 





LAND AND SEA PIECES. 


By A. E. J. LEGGE. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 





THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. With 8 Illustrations by Jessrze M. KING. 
Vol. XXII. in “‘ Flowers of Parnassus.” Leather 1s. 6d. net, Cloth rs. net. 





A New Edition of 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 


By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE, With a new Preface written by the 
Author during his visit to London. 6s. [Ready Immediately. 





By the Author of “ Elizabeth’s Children.” 


HELEN ALLISTON 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





CHARMS 


By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. Author ot “ Luck o’ Lassendale.” 
Crown 8vo. ‘ i a. 
Morning Post.— Delightfully unconventional and full of interest. . . . 
A very bright, readable story.” 





SIR BEVILL 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER THYNNE. With Illustrations by 
J. Ley Peruysrince. Crown 8vo. | 6e. 
Pail Mall Gazette.—“ A strong and fascinating romance.” 





PERRONELLE 


By VALENTINA HAWTREY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A most charming medizval romance.” 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON and NEW YORK. 











J. NISBET & CO’S NEW LIST. 


By O. V. CAINE, 
SONS OF VICTORY. 
the Coming of Napoleon. 
Face with Napoleon,” &c. Illustrated, ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. 
“Tt is as alive and stirring as it can be. Any boy would like it—and almost 
any girl.”—S¢ James's Gazette. 
“ Having taken the book up we were exceedingly loth to put it down till we 
had read it through.”—Daily News. 





A Boy’s Story of 


By Mrs. F. S. BOAS. 

WITH MILTON ano tHe CAVALIERS. 
Portraits of English Life and Literature in the 17th Century, 
written for Boys and Girls. Illustrated, ex. cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“* A book of wonderfully instructive and literary charm.""— Jrish Times. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL psy L. T. MEADE, 
CASTLE POVERTY. &x.cr. 8vo, 6s. 
By B. W. FINDON. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN: bis Life and 


Music. With Portraits and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A picture of the composer such as no alien admirer could hope to compile. 
It is an earnest and a well-written monograph that has its interest for all 
musicians,” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


By R. POWER BERREY. 
THE RIGHT O’ THE LINE, A Story ot 


the British Artillery, written for Boys. Illustrated, ex. 
cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
* A good book for man or boy, and it will help to keep fresh the memory of 
gallant deeds which are apt too soon to be forgotten.” —Scotsman. ¥ 











FOUR COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

PAT AND THE SPIDER. By the Author of “ Little Black 
Mingo,” &c. With 32 Humorous Illustrations. Royal 32mo, 
1s. 6d, 

LITTLE GOLDEN HAIR: A Tale of Three Bears. By 
ANNE BATCHELOR, Author of ‘ Old Nursery Rhymes,” &c. 
With 28 Illustrations. Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. 

JANE. How Vain Jane Became Plain Jane. By Miss Temprar. 
With 24 Illustrations. 32mo, 1s. 6d. 

KEEPER JOCKO. Written and Illustrated by WittaMm 
FosTER. With 28 Illustrations. 32mo, paper covers, ts. net ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 

“‘ Nisbet's books for children are always good.” —Dundee Courier. 





A New and Cheap Edition of 
J. A, HOBSON’S BOOKS. 


Cr. 8vo, 2/6 net each. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 


“ This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute; ... . attractive by reason 
of its sincerity.”—7imes, 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and Work 


** A book which deserves to become a conspicuous landmark in the history of 
social thought.”—Daily News. 


POPULAR 2/6 FICTION. 
BOOKS BY SOME OF THE BEST-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 
A UNION OF HEARTS. 
CASHIERED. 


BALFOUR. 
A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. By Mrs. Watrorp. 
THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. By Avevine Serceant. 
POOR SONS OF A DAY. By ALLAN M‘AuLay. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


1814-13871. In two volumes, with Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo, 245s. 


By BOLTON KING anp THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of Her Position, 


her Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 


TREASON AND PLOT. Deny 8v0, 55. net. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


By JANE H. FINDLATER, 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Stories of the South African Veldt. By A. 








JAMES NISBET & CO., LTD., 21, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


By the Author of ‘Face to ° 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THE top-heavy condition of markets on the Stock Ex- 
change, to which I called attention a week ago, expressed 
itself, in the early days of this week, in a considerable 
reaction in prices, operators being at last struck by the 
fact that the monetary outlook was not in favour of the 
indefinite continuance of easy credit. The reaction, how- 
ever, was by no means severe, and did no great harm to 
anybody ; on the other hand, it did a great deal of good, 
for when the obscure operations of Russian war finance 
are beginning to cause monetary spasms in Berlin and 
Paris, it is just as well, as a matter of precaution, not to 
allow “bull” commitments here to become too heavy. 
Happily the position of the Bank of England is very 
strong, and it may still be hoped that we may vet through 
the next two months without any approach to severe pres- 
sure; but with the French and German exchanges both 
below gold point, and with the Egyptian demand for gold 
still strong and likely to be reinforced ia the near future 
by a drain te South America, it is evidently unwise to rely 
too implicitly on the hopes, on which so much of the 
recent buying of securities was based, of the absence of 
any necessity for any rise in Bank rate on this side of 
Christmas. 





The reaction in prices was most marked in the case 
of South American railway stocks, the very satisfactory 
earnings of which have caused a good deal of speculation 
in them ; the speculation, it is true, has been followed by 
a certain amount of genuine buying on investment account, 
and the position of this market was by no means one of 
exaggerated inflation, but nevertheless a healthy relapse, 
thinning out the weak “ bulls,” was a quite desirable event, 
for prices, which had hitherto reflected the already realised 
improvement in the earnings of the railway companies, 
were beginning to base themselves on future possibilities, 
with the continuance of the present prosperity of Argen- 
tina assumed as a foregone conclusion. To do them 
justice, the boards of the railway companies did their best 
to check this tendency to discount the future; they have 
all been taking advantage of recent heavy gross earnings 
to improve the condition of their lines and rolling stock 
and ta place large sums to reserve, indicating that they, at 
any rate, were not relying on the permanency of the exist- 
ing prosperity in the Argentine. And at the meeting, 
held early this week, of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Company, when a shareholder complained, after the 
simple-minded manner of his kind, that he was being un- 
fairly treated because the board was placing so large a sum 
to reserve instead of distributing it in dividends, the 
chairman dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of the com- 
pany’s policy, by calling attention to the possibility of 
vicissitudes in the conditions under which it had to work. 
This caution in times of prosperity will enable the Argen- 
tine railways to meet with equanimity any ordinary buffets 
that fortune may have in store for them; it is an example 
which English railway boards would do well to follow. 


Another South American State which has been 
coming very much into favour, both with speculators and 
the bolder class of investor, is Chili. The sanity in 
foreign policy, in respect to which the South American 
continent is now setting so excellent an example to Europe, 
has just expressed itself in a treaty of peace between Chili 
and Bolivia, which, . ratified by the respective Congresses, 
will effectually heal an old sore and eliminate a chronic 
source of ill-feeling and danger. It will be remembered, 
moreover, that Chili had the good sense, some time ago, 
to sell to the British Government a couple of men-of-war 
which the saner state of South American politics rendered 
unnecessary. This operation had an excellent effect on the 
Republic’s exchange, giving her a large credit here to draw 
upon for purposes of interest payments, etc., and may be 


said to have been the starting point in the revival in her 
credit. Since then a considerable rise has taken place 
in the Government bonds of Chili and in the stocks 
of the railway companies which serve the country, and 
also in the shares of the nitrate industry, which is one of 
its chief sources of wealth. And, barring political acci- 
dents, there seems no reason to believe that the rise in 
Chilian securities has been overdone. 





Central America, also, is receiving a good deal of specu- 
lative attention, chiefly on the view that the establishment 
of United States influence on the isthmus of Panama will 
have the result of bringing in a large influx of capital into 
this part of the world, together with a general revival of 
trade and quickening of industrial activity. In order to 
provide facilities for this financial resurrection it is con- 
tended that the Governments will all want loans, and a 
preliminary proceeding will have to be the conclusion of 
some equitable arrangement with the holders of existing 
obligations, now mostly in default. These considerations 
have led to a good deal of buying, chiefly on foreign 
account, of Venezuelan, Guatmalan, and other such bonds, 
while Costa Rica is also selected as a land of promise, on 
the vaunted prospects of its banana industry. 





All this is based on hopes which will take some time to 
translate themselves into facts; but Mexico, which will 
benefit as much as any of the other Central American coun- 
tries from the developments which are expected to follow 
the completion of the canal, has already achieved a position 
of great prosperity and financial stability. Markets were 
startled last week by the announcement of an unexpectedly 
favourable dividend on Mexican Railway First Preference 
stock, the traffic receipts of this company having for some 
time indicated a considerable improvement in business con- 
ditions in Mexico. Now the Government has arranged 
through Messrs. Speyer, whose co-operation in itself assures 
its successful placing, a 4 per cent. loan for £8,000,000. 
I can remember the time when the Republic’s Six per 
Cent. Bonds used to stand at about 60; now they are over 
par, having long ago been converted into fives, and this 
new loan, though it is expected to be issued at a consider- 
able discount, is a step towards the establishment of 
Mexican credit on a 4 per cent. basis. Such are the ex- 
cellent results achieved, in spite of the difficulties con- 
nected with a silver currency, by a State which is blessed 
with a sound Administration, internal stability, and a sane 
abstention from the craze for expansion, which is crippling 
the communities which consider themselves most advanced. 





The Northern Assurance Company has issued an allur- 
ing little pamphlet, setting forth the advantages as an in- 
vestment of a profit-sharing endowment policy. It is impos- 
sible to rub in too often the benefits that can be derived 
from this form of investment, which provides for those 
whom the holder leaves behind him, in the event of his 
premature decease, while yielding him a return on his 
money which will bear comparison with trustee stocks 
and is just as safe. By adopting this form of investment, 
the man who saves a little money year by year rids him- 
self of the bother and responsibility of choosing securi- 
ties to put it into and enjoys the gratification of deducting 
his insurance premiums from the amount of his income 
assessable for taxation. 


The week has not been very fertile in prospectuses. 
An issue of Debenture stock by Kynochs went very well 
and subscriptions have been invited for some Great 
Western of Brazil Railway shares. The Weston, Clevedon 
and Portishead Docks Railway Company, to which I re- 
ferred a week ago, now offers an issue of Five per Cent. 
First Mortgage Debentures, which should be amply 
secured if the expectations of traffic and profits given in 
the prospectus are borne out. 

Janus. 


